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SKYHOOK. Demonstrating its 

capability as a cargo carrier, the 
Army H-21 helicopter on the 
front cover brings in a cargo net 
containing two thousand pounds 
of ammunition during a training 
exercise at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
Operations such as this add a 
new dimension to the battle area, 
enhancing the versatility and ef- 
fectiveness of the ground- gaining 
arms. 


PHOTO CREDITS: All illustrations 
are U.S. Army photographs. 
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They seek the worst to provide the best in 


HAT oft-quoted ballad that 

starts “Out of the night that was 
40 below” and then describes the 
dramatic developments that fol- 
lowed the arrival of a visitor to a 
typical mining camp town, still ex- 
presses much of the average per- 
son’s conception of life in the Far 
North. 

But to those of us in a small 
camp on the edge of the blustery, 
snow-swept expanses of the fan- 
tastic Greenland icecap last sum- 
mer, it was altogether different 
when out of windblown Arctic 
wastes we witnessed an arrival that 
portended more important and dra- 
matic developments than those 
which unfolded in the poem. 

Far from whooping it up in a Far 
North night club, we were clus- 
tered around the radio in a Quon- 
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set hut. None of us was there to 
hunt for gold or adventure. We 
were, rather, typical of a large seg- 
ment of the new life in the Far 
North—members of a_ military 
group on a mission seeking to solve 
some of the many vexing problems 
related to living and moving about 
in the sub-zero temperatures, amid 
ice, snow and driving winds. 

The arrival itself was not by dog- 
sled and snowshoe, either. It was 
in actuality a contingent of men 
and heavy military equipment 
called Eastwind Swing—the first 
such expedition to cross the vast ex- 
panses of the Greenland icecap and 
return. It was composed of some 
twenty men of the Transportation 
Arctic Group, bringing back three 
trains of four huge sledges each, 
drawn by diesel powered heavy 
tractors with 36-inch treads. 

As the radio crackled with word 
of the approach, and then as the 
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trains appeared in the swirling 
snow on the distant horizon and the 
crescendo of the oncoming tank- 
like treads and the roar of the 
diesels sounded through the howl- 
ing winds, we felt the elation, the 
swift rising of spirits that comes 
with man’s awareness of a dramatic 
moment in the history of the vast, 
cold, mysterious northland. 

For this arrival was the answer 
to much of our previous work of 
research, planning, designing and 
building that had begun in 1952. It 
established definitely that heavy 
military equipment can now be 
used in routine standing operating 
procedures to set up bases for aerial 
and other military missions in and 
on the forbidding Greenland ice- 
cap. 
Incidentally the 1200-mile trek 
set several records, too. It was the 
first time that such a crossing of the 
icecap had been made. It also set 


a record for time. Earlier explorers 
such as Nansen, Nordenskiold 
and others had taken months by 
dogsled in their crossings; this one 
had been made in a matter of 
weeks. It was also the first heavy 
equipment expedition and the first 
mechanized party to operate with- 
out air support, thus proving the 
feasibility of servicing remote 
weather and other type stations by 
surface transport. 

It also served as the basis for a 
more ambitious, longer trek—eu- 
phemistically named Southwind I 
—that we were to make in the dead 
of winter. Southwind, too, estab- 
lished several records, since it was 
the first time that such an expedi- 
tion had been undertaken in the 
continual dark of the winter. 


THE Transportation Arctic 
Group, composed of some 350 offi- 
cers and men, was established in 
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1952 when attempts were made to 
provide support to a Danish gov- 
ernment weather station at Nord, 
far up on the northeastern tip of 
Greenland. It was found that exist- 
ing transportation facilities simply 
were inadequate. Merely getting 
onto the icecap with mechanized 
equipment is an extremely difficult 
operation. It took almost two years 
just to establish a safe route 
through the crevasses. Even then, 
early standard equipment bogged 
down in the deep soft snow. 

Our first task, obviously, was to 
get onto the icecap. Then we had 
to design equipment that could 
move in the varying snow condi- 
. tions. For three years we worked 
in the frozen wastes of Greenland 
in the summers, then returned to 
our headquarters at Fort Eustis, 
Virginia, for the winters where we 
drew more plans, and built and pre- 
pared for the next summer. 

Finally, in the summer and win- 


ter of 1955, Eastwind and South- 
wind proved that our preliminary 
work of research and development 
was paying off. As a result con- 
siderable data has been accumu- 
lated on basic snow and ice re- 
search. Tables of equipment have 
been established for moving heavy 
materials, as well as a ratio of costs 
for such movements. New methods 
have been tested for supporting 
temporary and permanent camps. 
Formulae have been set up for 
carrying and depositing freight. 
Much has been accomplished, too, 
in solving land navigational prob- 
lems. 

During this time the Arctic 
Group has given support to the 
Corps of Engineers and to the Air 
Force in their particular phases of 
research and development in the 
Far North. (See “Conquering the 
Arctic,” July 1955 Dicesr. ) 

A very important phase of the 
Group’s work consisted of explor- 


An Army helicopter lands with mail for personnel of Southwind Swing. 
Tractors and fuel transporter are in foreground. 
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On a typical halt, the tractor is detached from the train and moved up 


to the service sled for refuelling. 


ing and developing techniques for 
Army Aviation operations in the 
Far North. Army helicopters have 
been used for reconnaissance and 
communications. Last July these 
helicopters established a record 
when they made a 400-mile flight 
over the icecap—considered to be 
the longest such flight ever made 
over permanent snow and ice. 


UNLIKE Alexander the Great, 
who pined away for lack of new 
worlds to conquer, our small unit is 
finding plenty of difficulties to over- 
come. In fact, it deliberately seeks 
out the most formidable obstacles 
in the world’s worst winter labora- 
tory to conquer—the Greenland 
icecap, where the unit operates 
with the blessing of the Danish 
Government, the huge island being 
part of Denmark. And when one 
problem is solved, there are always 
many more to be attacked. 

Where most explorers and re- 


search units enter deep-cold re- 
gions in the comparatively milder 
summer months, the Arctic Group 
last winter chose to operate in the 
long, dark winter. Underlying this 
approach is the conviction that if 
the Group can solve the problems 
presented by the icecap, with its 
10,000-foot-deep snow and ice, its 
camouflaged crevasses, its 100-mile- 
an-hour winds, its whiteouts in 
summer and swirling blizzards in 
winter, its almost continual below- 
zero temperatures, then any other 
deep-cold area in the world will 
present no unsolvable problems. 
As a base of operations the Arctic 
Group set up a semipermanent 
camp some 15 miles outside of 
Thule Air Base, right at the edge of 
the icecap. This is called Thule 
Take-off, or TUTO for short. 


AT PRESENT research, experi- 
ments, and operations have demon- 
strated that while progress has been 
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made to the point where over-snow 
transportation is possible, the final 
answers have not yet been given. 

Take the prime movers, for in- 
stance. A means has been evolved 
for getting about with modified 
D-8 tractors which weigh about 
72,000 pounds, are powered with 
191 horsepower diesels, and travel 
on 54-inch treads. Experiments 
also are being conducted with vari- 
ous other machines with huge tires, 
and with lighter weasels for recon- 
naissance work. While the D-8 
will perform, still it is slow and 
probably more costly than the ve- 
hicle which will eventually be 
evolved. 

The Group also utilizes a 10-ton 
bobsled. Each of these will haul 
the equivalent of a dozen dog- 
sledge loads of the old explorers. 
Essentially they are merely large 
boxes or staked side sleds, about 
25 by 15 feet, weighing 3% tons, 
with a 10-ton carrying capacity. 
These are useful, it is true, but in 
soft snow the wide runners often 
allow the entire sled to dig into the 
snow. Refinements and changes 
must continue to be made in the 
endless search for improvements. 


THE Arctic Group of the Trans- 
portation Corps was initially estab- 








Nearing end of re- 
turn trip, the expe- 
dition refuels at a 
cache deposited on 
outbound swing. 


lished to develop the practicability 
of sustained surface movement of 
heavy cargo over permanent ice 
and snow covered areas. Freed of 
the dependence of air operations on 
weather, the Group has introduced 
a new element of flexibility and de- 
pendability into military operations 
in Arctic regions. 

All activities of the Arctic Group 
are handled by soldiers. Whereas 
Arctic explorers and others deliber- 
ately sought out experienced, hand- 
picked crews who had lived in the 
arctic areas, the Group operates 
with young enlistees, many of 
whom have never even seen deep 
snow previously. 

Serving with a small unit in the 
Arctic—particularly on operations 
such as Eastwind and Southwind 
Swings—has many attributes in 
common with submarine duty. It 
is a rugged, lonesome assignment 
which requires living in cramped 
quarters. There is, however, no 
extra pay, and no attempt is made 
at serving special meals. The food 
of course is excellent and plentiful, 
with great attention paid to provid- 
ing sufficient calories, but difficul- 
ties of preparing hot meals are 
often extreme. On Southwind, for 
instance, the galley was completely 
frozen one morning. Ten inches of 
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snow had drifted in on top of the 
cook range, and the inside tempera- 
ture was 10 below zero. 

As a deliberate test of opera- 
tional effectiveness, all efforts are 
made to produce equipment, and 
to work out routines, that make it 
unnecessary to pre-train men over 
long periods—or to draw upon ex- 
perienced arctic experts in order to 
maintain operational efficiency. 


WHILE the initial Eastwind 
Swing established that equipment 
and manpower were capable of 
operating heavy military equip- 
ment on the ground, Southwind 
Swing was an actual operational 
effort, designed not only to gain ex- 
perience during the winter—some- 


thing never before undertaken— 
but to deliver thirty tons of fuel at 
a spot where a weather observa- 
tion station was scheduled to be set 
up on the far reaches of the icecap. 
The Swing also gave the Air 
Force an opportunity to carry out 
some air drops in winter darkness. 
Three were successfully completed 
by the 55th Air Rescue Squadron, 
to deliver mail, small spare parts, 
and other equipment to the trains. 
In addition, the expedition re- 
corded meteorological and surface 
condition data in new, unexplored 
areas, and provided actual experi- 
ence data on cost of heavy tonnage 
delivered over extended distances. 
Incidentally, taking into account 
the cost of the heavy equipment, 
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FABRICATED essentially of parts from a conventional tractor, this is the 
type of Arctic “locomotive” developed by the Corps of a, arta Research 


and Development Laboratories, which was used to tow sleds 


aden with heavy 


supplies on the Arctic Group’s swings in Greenland. Powered by a six-cylinder, 
225 horsepower diesel engine, the tractor is equipped with track shoes, 54 
inches wide, which provide a unit ground pressure of only 3.4 pounds per 
square inch, about five pounds less than that of a standard tractor. 
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fuel consumed, and even salaries, 
food and similar expenses for the 
personnel involved, ton-mile costs 
have proved very low. 


ON 18 October 1955 thirty-one 
men in five tracked heavy tractors 
hauling a total of four fuel trans- 
porters (tanks mounted on sleds), 
one supply and three personnel 
wanigans, and one service and 
eleven cargo sleds set out on South- 
wind Swing. Three weasels also 
accompanied the expedition. 

Personnel consisted of four off- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, 
two radio operators, two cooks, two 


mechanics, three navigators, one 
medical officer, and seventeen 
equipment operators. 

On the icecap, equipment was 
kept in operation on a 24-hour a 
day basis, with equipment opera- 
tors working six hours on, then 
twelve hours off. Cooks operated 
in their galley while on the trail. 
Old fashioned coal ranges, it was 
found, are most efficient for cook- 
ing since liquid fuel may spill as 
the equipment lurches along. On 
this particular trip we used our 
very last bag of coal to cook our 
very last meal on the return trip— 
either excellent planning or just 
good luck, for the expedition was 
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out longer than anticipated, due to 
some extremely bad weather. 

The expedition arrived without 
much incident at Bowling Station 
—treally just a bare spot on the vast 
whiteness of the icecap, so named 
because it had been located during 
the summer by Warrant Officer 
Silas W. Bowling. 

But then the Arctic winter caught 
up with us, in the form of a howl- 
ing 50-knot blizzard that dropped 
temperatures to 58° below. The 
men had to work around the clock 
for seven days just to keep the 
equipment running and from being 
submerged in drifts. Exposure of 


just half a minute was enough to 
freeze one’s face. The two cooks 
were the only men who came 
through without frostbite of one 
sort or another. Not one serious 
case developed, however, 
Interestingly, it was noted that 
men on these Arctic expeditions ate 
ravenously for ten days or so and 
then seemed to lose their appetites. 
The same condition has been noted 
on all of our other expeditions, al- 
though no medical explanation for 
this phenomenon has_ been ad- 
vanced. Personally I started out at 
a comfortable 185 pounds and re- 
turned in 60 days weighing 165. 
The only recourse in weather ex- 
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tremes is to wait it out. In the 
summer the dreaded “whiteouts” 
often cause most difficult condi- 
tions and moisture particles freez- 
ing in the air often make it impos- 
sible to see two feet ahead. The 
ice particles also distort vision, so 
that sometimes a person’s feet ap- 
pear huge, then seem to be ten feet 
away. A trail marker a few feet 
away may appear to be half a mile 
out. These conditions do not occur 
in the winter, but then blizzards, 
continual high winds and blowing 
snow make travel during the dark- 
ness even more difficult. 


THE RETURN trip itself put 
every possible strain on equipment 
and personnel. As the expedition 
went out, we had dropped gas and 
diesel oil, which of course lightened 
our load. We also placed markers 
along the trail, 12-foot flexible bam- 
boo rods topped with flags. The 
flags, however, were soon whipped 
off. The return trip proved the 
soundness of previous planning— 
both in spacing our supply drops, 
and the quantity needed. However, 
two of the tractors broke down, and 
this put a much greater load than 
estimated on the remaining three. 

Again the Arctic showed its teeth. 
On arriving at the half-way point 
on the return trip, another blizzard 
with extreme cold forced us to hole 
up for five days. After digging out 
and resuming the homeward trek, 
we soon discovered that the 12-foot 
trail markers had been drifted over. 
Celestial navigation had to be used 
on the last lap. Although the two 
navigators had never been in the 
North before, and had only school 
training in this science, they were 
able to steer a course to the exact 
spot desired—a tribute not only to 





Trail marker in left background is 
set out to guide expedition on re- 
turn trip. 


them but to their Army schooling. 

While still 200 miles out, we 
learned by radio that another one 
of our parties (called Poleax 23) 
had bogged down, so we swung off 
our own trail to reach them, again 
proceeding by celestial navigation 
over uncharted snow wastes. 

When our oil supply for the trac- 
tor motors was temporarily ex- 
hausted, we drained the oil from 
an operating generator, and ob- 
tained enough to take us to the next 
cache. By this time, though, the 
light bulbs had burned out in all of 
the wanigans and living quarters, 
so we were dressing and eating by 
candlelight. 

A meeting of two groups under 
such conditions offers a welcome 
break. Men rush out and pummel 
each other as though they are long 
lost friends. After living in cramped 
quarters for days, any sort of 
change is welcome. At any rate it 
was good to see the new faces, and 
then to pull into TUTO for changes 
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of clothing and hot showers. We 
had been gone sixty days almost to 
the hour. 


SOUTHWIND Swing proved 
that what Eastwind had done dur- 
ing the summer could be repeated 
in the winter. Mechanical diffi- 
culties, it was found, can be elimi- 
nated by proper minor modifica- 
tions to equipment. A standard 





had been set for future operations 
that will become more routine with 
the passing months. 

Based on accomplishments dur- 
ing the winter of 1955-56 the Arctic 
Group will continue its work this 
summer and again next winter. Out 
of this will undoubtedly come bet- 
ter equipment in the future, re- 
duced costs, and greater efficiency 
in supporting military missions in 
the Far North. 





the power car. 





— Logistical Cargo Carrier for Arctic Use 








SLATED for testing on the Greenland icecap this summer is this giant cross- 
country vehicle known as the Sno-Train. Designed for crossing deep snow fields 
and other rugged Arctic terrain without reliance on conventional sled runners 
or mechanical treads, the 174-foot long vehicle constructed by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., of Longview, Texas, travels on sixteen of the largest tires in the world. 
Tires are designed to give a high degree of flotation, facilitating travel over 
snow and soft soils. The power car is 40-feet long, 14 feet wide, and 13 feet 
high. Cargo cars have 151l-square feet with payload capacity of 15 tons on 
snow. One man operates the train from an electrical console in the front of 




















CROSS the Nation this Novem- 
ber citizens will be going to 
their polling places to cast ballots 


in national and local elections. As 
usual, interest in the elections will 
be at higher pitch than in most 
years because a Presidential choice 
is involved. 

But unless they happen to be 
stationed near their homes, or are 
there on leave, most soldiers can- 
not join the procession to the voting 
booths. They must take advantage 
of the absentee voting laws of 
their respective states, and_ this 
means that to vote they must com- 
ply with State voting regulations 
which sometimes are quite com- 
plicated. 

In past elections thousands of 
soldiers, their dependents and 
others who were absent from home 
have exercised their voting privi- 
leges nevertheless. As a matter of 
fact, absentee voting procedures 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL L. P. SULLI- 
VAN, Adjutant General’s Corps, is De- 


partment of the Army Soldier Voting 
Officer. 
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Soldiers at distant 
duty stations can still 


Vote 
By Mail 


Lt. Col. L. P. Sullivan 


originated during the Civil War 
to give soldiers a chance to exercise 
their right of suffrage. 

Maintaining this tradition, the 
Army today designates Voting Off.- 
cers within all installations and or- 
ganizations and issues information 
on State voting requirements. It 
also distributes the Federal Post 
Card Application (Standard Form 
76) which was first prepared by 
the Government during World War 
II and is now accepted by most 
States. 

Thus the soldier who may be 
away from home for the first time, 
or who may never have voted be- 
fore, receives assistance through es- 
tablished channels. Guidance also 
is provided by the Army for spouses 
and dependents, any other mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces or the 
Merchant Marine, civilian em- 
ployees of the United States in any 
category, members of religious 
groups or welfare agencies assisting 
members of the Armed Forces, or 
any other citizens who may be 
outside the limits of their own 
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States or working in the District of 
Columbia. 

Today virtually all States grant 
absentee voting privileges. Only 
New Mexico has no absentee vot- 
ing law. Pennsylvania allows serv- 
icemen to vote by mail, but no 
other persons. 

In certain states absentee voting 
machinery for soldiers may not be 
available to a spouse or a depend- 
ent or to any other civilians. In 
any case the Voting Officer of the 
soldier's unit will have all the re- 
quired information. AR 608-20 
cover responsibilities of command- 
ing officers and Voting Officers and 
outline basic information on ab- 
sentee voting. 


SEVERAL prerequisites or quali- 
fications are established in all States 
before anybody may vote. First, 
of course, is citizenship. A mini- 
mum age requirement also applies. 
Most States require a person to 
have attained the age of 21, but 
Georgia and Kentucky allow voting 
at age 18. 


Residential requirements vary 
from six months to two years, de- 
pending on the State. Each State 
also requires residence in the voting 
area or precinct for a minimum 
period. Thus a qualified State res- 
ident who may have moved to an- 
other city, or to another polling 
precinct ‘within his city, may be 
ineligible to cast a ballot. 

Most States allow a soldier to 
count his time in the Army towards 
this requirement. Thus if a soldier 
lived for six months in a State where 
the requirement is one year, then 
served in the Army for at least six 
months, his time in the Army would 
give him the necessary residential 
time requirement. 


Being a qualified resident of a 
State does not mean, however, that 
the individual can go to the polls 
on election day and receive a ballot, 
In all but a few States, it is required 
that the individual must first be 
registered. 


Registration requirements vary 
considerably from State to State. 
Some have permanent registration, 
which means that if the citizen has 
voted within a certain time his 
name remains on the rolls. Others 
require registration from year to 
year. Still others have no registra- 
tion requirements. 

Some States allow registration by 
mail; others require a personal ap- 
pearance; some allow a friend or 
relative to appear and register for 
another; some allow only service 
personnel to register by mail. In 
any event, the requirements of the 
individual’s State should be investi- 
gated and fulfilled as early as pos- 
sible. In case of doubt, it is safest 
to register again, even if the State 
has permanent registration. 

After being duly and _ properly 
registered, the citizen-soldier (and 
other citizens where allowed ) must 
make application for a ballot. Here 
again State laws differ regarding 
the place of application, the time 
limit in which to apply, the time 
in which the ballot may be sent 
out, and even the time in which 
the marked ballot will be received 
and recorded. 

Thus the individual should be 
certain to check on these require- 
ments and make application for his 
ballot as early as possible. In some 
States the application—whether the 
Federal Post Card Application or 
a form obtained from the State or 
merely a letter of application— 
must be sent to the Secretary of 
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State (of the individual State, not 
the United States ); in others it must 
be sent to the County Clerk, County 
Auditor, County Election Board, 
or County Recorder. 


IN FILLING out the Federal 
Post Card Application Form all 
questions should be answered com- 
pletely, properly, and legibly. If 
this is not done, the application 
may be rejected. If the individual 
sends a letter, the same information 
as required on the card should 
always be furnished. 

Some States permit a noncom- 
missioned or petty officer to make 
the certification at the bottom of 
the application, but others require 
that a notary public or a commis- 
sioned officer affix his signature. 
It is safest to have the Voting Offi- 
cer or commanding officer make the 
proper attestation, whether on the 
Federal form or on a letter. 

Each State has a time limit 
within which the ballot is mailed 
to the applicant. In some instances 
this time limit is so short that per- 
sons located in distant places can 
scarcely receive the ballot in time 
to mark and return it within the 
specified time limits. 

Once the ballot reaches the sol- 
dier, the instructions on the enve- 
lope should be read before open- 
ing. Some States require that the 
envelope be opened in the pres- 
ence of a commissioned officer. 
Others have no instructions at all. 

If no instructions are received, 
the Voting Officer or commanding 
officer will help the individual go 
over the ballot to understand it 
thoroughly. However, under Fed- 


eral law and Army Regulations no- 
body is allowed to try to influence 
any person in marking the ballot. 
Actual marking of the ballot must 
be done in secrecy. 

The ballot—marked and sealed 
—should be returned at the earliest 
date permitted by the State to re- 
ceive it, in order to insure its safe 
arrival. Generally a self-addressed 
envelope is furnished for its return; 
if not, a properly addressed cover- 
ing envelope should be used for 
the sealed ballot. 


ALTHOUGH greater interest 
usually is aroused in voting during 
a Presidential election year, the 
soldier who takes his rights, privi- 
leges and duties as a citizen seri- 
ously will vote in all other elections 
in his home, city, county or State. 

In many States absentee ballot- 
ing is provided for primaries and 
for riin-off elections. In some States 
the primaries are in fact more im- 
portant than the regular election, 
for in many instances nomination 
in the primary is tantamount to 
election. 

Department of the Army Pam- 
phlet 21-50, dated March 1956, con- 
tains information on qualifications 
for absentee voting, registration, 
method of obtaining ballots, dates 
and types of elections, and offices to 
be filled for each State and Terri- 
tory. The 109-page pamphlet is 
published for use of commanding 
officers and Voting Officers in ad- 
vising and assisting military person- 
nel and certain civilians in all mat- 
ters pertaining to absentee voting. 
Changes will be published when 
appropriate. 
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Among the legislative items under consideration by the Armed Services effo 
Committees of the 84th Congress is the Regular Officer Augmentation bill v 
which would raise the strength ceilings for Regular officers. The proposal, | © 
part of the Department of Defense 1956 legislative program, has been de- pub 
scribed by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson as “the keystone of our | Pi 














Part I—The Origins 
* during the past half- 


century have created the im- 
perative necessity that the United 
States maintain a first-class Army. 
Our country emerged as a first-class 
power after the Spanish-American 
War, and the march of history has 
since carried the Nation to leader- 
ship of the free world. 

It is obvious that United States 
contributions to military victory in 
two World Wars have been an im- 
portant factor in keeping the world 
free and that even today, in con- 
junction with our allies, our armed 
strength remains the sole deterrent 
preventing freedom from _ being 
snuffed out by aggressors menacing 
Western Europe and Free Asia. 


TRADITIONALLY, the United 
States provided for its defense by 
maintaining a small Regular Army 
supplemented in time of war by the 
Nation’s citizenry. History has 
borne witness to the fact that this 





This staff-prepared article is based on his- 
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ment of the Army. 
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has worked in the past—though it 
can never be reckoned at what cost 
in human life, as thousands of emer- 
gency-trained soldiers had to be 
thrust hurriedly into combat. 

Today, in an ever-accelerating 
era of supersonic speeds and nu- 
clear weapons, Americans are aware 
that this approach is unrealistic. 
Should enemy atomic bombers ever 
begin to wing their way toward the 
Nation’s industrial and population 
centers, it would be too late to ex- 
pand the Army’s personnel procure- 
ment and training programs to pro- 
vide skilled personnel to blunt the 
initial assault—too late to legislate 
authority for the thousands of 
trained officers and millions of 
trained men necessary to throw 
back the aggressor and eventually 
win the war. 

Of equal importance, the absence 
of such a force in being would tend 
to invite just such an attack; its 
presence discourages it. It is for 
these reasons that the people of the 
United States have provided for the 
largest peacetime standing Army in 
the Nation’s history. 


IMPORTANT as numbers are in 
the maintenance of any modem 
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efforts to attain an acceptable degree of stability in the officer corps.” 





ni — With renewed interest in Regular officer procurement generated by 
posal, | current discussions, the following article—first of a two-part series—is 
en i published, tracing the evolution of the Nation’s officer procurement 
of our | Policies since Revolutionary War days.—Editor. 








first-class intrument of defense, com- 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, first 


petent leadership is a necessary ac- of the Nation’s great military lead- 
| companiment. This requirement is ers, recognized early in his military 
: being filled in our modern active career the importance of procuring 
' duty Army from two primary the best possible men to serve as 
sources—the Regular Army officer officers in the Army. Later, during 
3 corps and career Reserve officers on _ the years in which he was President, 
: extended active duty. The latter he made repeated efforts to provide 
group, in addition to participating for properly trained officers to staff 
. in the day-to-day activities of the the small Army he considered abso- 
r 7 : / : 
‘ Army, is one of the most fruitful lutely necessary; indeed, he was 
; sources for Regular officer procure- among the first to advocate estab- 
‘ ment, and in general, shares the lishing a military academy to ac- 
é missions of the Regular Army offi- complish this purpose. Although an 
‘ cer corps, namely— | academy was founded shortly after- 
s @ To provide leadership for wards—and subsequently provided 
: the peacetime operations of the many great soldiers to lead Amer- 
f Army. ica’s armies—many additional years 
f @ To train the reserve com- went by before painstaking methods 
: ponents. of supplemental officer procurement 
@ To conduct extensive re- were brought into being. 
y search and development in all General Washington had learned 
: matters pertaining to the art of at firsthand that officers without 
1 war. prior military experience—officers 
: @ To provide a nucleus upon elected by the men they com- 
. which a rapid and efficient mobili- manded, or appointed on a purely 
- zation of the Nation’s manpower political basis—often left much to 
; can be effected in time of national be desired in the performance of 
: emergency. their military duties. Perhaps it was 
Maintenance of a Regular officer _ this that prompted him to write: 
corps capable of successfully ac- “', . . it is well known how much the 
complishing these missions has al- — = —— — _— — 
n ways been of prime importance. Officer is anh de the Gavan 
n 
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the inferior Officer’s; and how much his 
good or ill success in time of action de- 
pends upon the conduct of each particular 
Officer; . . . Does it not appear then that 
the appointing of Officers is a thing of the 
utmost consequence; a thing that should 
require the greatest circumspection; ought 
it to be left to blind chance? or what is 
still worse, to a forced partiality? . . 


DESPITE this advice from the 
country’s founding father, the prac- 
tice of electing officers or appoint- 
ing them on the basis of politics 
alone and without regard to mili- 
tary experience or ability persisted 
for many years, through many wars. 
Such practices were particularly 
prevalent under pressure of wartime 
necessity when small, inadequate, 
standing forces were hurriedly aug- 
mented in the face of emergency. 
But they existed also in peacetime. 
That this often led to unfortunate 
officer selections is indicated by the 
following excerpt taken from Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott’s memoirs. Writ- 
ten in 1863 after a half century of 
service, during which he led the 
Army for many years and success- 
fully prosecuted the Mexican War, 
he wrote with reference to the offi- 
cer appointees of 1808 of which he 
himself was one— 

“. + many of the appointments were 
positively bad, and a majority of the re- 
mainder indifferent. Party spirit of the day 
knew no bounds, and, of course, was blind 
to policy. Federalists were almost entirely 
excluded from selection, though great 
numbers were eager for the field, and 
in the New England and some other 
States, there were but very few educated 
Republicans, hence the selections from 
those communities consisted mostly of 
coarse and ignorant men. In the other 
States, where there was no lack of edu- 
cated men in the dominant party, the 
appointments consisted, generally, of 
swaggerers, dependants, decayed gentle- 
men, and others, ‘fit for nothing else,’ 
which always turned out utterly unfit for 
any military purpose whatever.” 

THE Mexican War was the first 
encounter in which significant num- 


bers of graduates of the United 
States Military Academy partici- 
pated. For many years General 
Scott had paid painstaking atten- 
tion to the fledgling military school 
that had been founded at West 
Point, New York, in 1802. He had 
visited the installation often and 
had taken a deep personal interest 
in all matters pertaining to it in 
line with his conviction that it 
should one day become an impor- 
tant source of well-trained, com- 
petent officers. 

His confidence was not misplaced. 
During his brilliant campaign, 
which took him from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City in the space of seven 
months, he was ably assisted by 
many of his young proteges. Among 
them were several destined to pro- 
vide the top leadership of both the 
Union and Confederate armies dur- 
ing the Civil War—Robert E. Lee, 
Ulysses S. Grant, George B. McClel- 
lan, Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jack- 
son, Joseph E. Johnston, Pierre G. 
T. Beauregard, and George G. 
Meade. 

Throughout the Mexican War 
the ratio of non-Regulars to Regu- 
lars was rarely more than two to 
one, but a much more difficult 
leadership problem came about 
with the Civil War, when untrained 
Volunteers were to make up the 
preponderance of the Nation’s sol- 
diery. In general, there were two 
methods of obtaining the thousands 
of additional officers required: i 
the Federal forces, direct political 
appointment from civilian life; in 
the Volunteer forces, election of 
company officers by the men in the 
company, and of field grade off- 
cers, including regimental com- 
manders, by the company officers. 
The general officers of Volunteers 
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were appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

Nevertheless, during this “first of 
modern wars,” the groundwork was 
laid for important officer personnel 
procurement policies which were 
later to be enlarged upon, refined, 
and made the basis for many of the 
practices existing today. 


PRIOR to the Civil War, sources 
for officers in the Federal Army 
consisted mainly of graduates of 
the United States Military Academy 
and direct appointees from civil 
life. But during this conflict, and 
presaging the present concept of a 
broad base for officer procurement, 
enlisted men for the first time were 
given an opportunity to become 
officers. By War Department order, 
one-third of the officers of the low- 
est grade in certain new Federal 
units were appointed from the 
ranks, with the provision that at 
least one-half of such future vacan- 
cies were to be filled from that 
source. 

It was also during this period 
that the first serious effort was made 
to introduce definite and adequate 
tests to determine the fitness of 
aspirants for Army commissioned 
status—this in line with the concept 
that appointments should be based 
on ability. It was the Signal Corps 
—itself born of the war—which in- 
stigated this major reform, requir- 
ing among other things, that 


“Candidates for commissions shall be 
examined upon Reading, Writing, Com- 
position and Arithmetic; Elementary 
Chemistry, and the elementary branches 
of Natural Philosophy and Field Tele- 
graphs; and those who have served in the 
Acting Corps, upon the mode of conduct- 
ing Signal parties in the field, and in the 
presence of the enemy, and upon render- 
ing the proper papers and reports .. . 

“No person shall be recommended for 
appointment . . . in the Signal Corps who 


is not of good moral character, and phys- 
ically competent for the duties.” 

Results of these examinations 
were to be sent to Washington. 

This order represented a long 
step forward; it represented too, a 
considerable advance over the long- 
accepted concept of a candidate's 
fitness embraced in the general 
term “merit.” Here, for the first 
time, were prescribed definite edu- 
cational and physical standards to 
determine whether or not a candi- 
date measured up. This practice 
was soon to spread, first to the Ord- 
nance Corps, which promptly set 
even more stringent qualifications, 
and then to the Army at large. 


THE reorganization of the Army 
in 1866 presented many of the same 
problems which were to be faced 
almost a century later—after World 
War IJ-—in determining which 
among those seeking permanent 
commissions in the Federal Army 
were to be appointed from the 
thousands of Volunteer officers re- 
questing Regular status. 

Similar problems had come up 
before, of course, after previous 
wars. Aside from direct political 
appointments, the practice had 
been for a board of general officers 
to screen aspirants on the basis of 
“merit,” with no guidance of any 
kind to indicate what constituted 
“merit.” Opinions among the board 
members as to just what the term 
implied and the degree possessed 
by any given individual were fre- 
quently at variance, and personal 
antagonisms and likes and dislikes 
inevitably entered in. 

The procedures used in imple- 
menting the Regular officer “aug- 
mentation” which followed the 
Civil War largely eliminated such 
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factors. Each candidate was _ re- 
quired to appear before two differ- 
ent boards of officers, each of which 
conducted a written examination of 
his qualifications and graded them 
according to a predetermined meth- 
od. Physically fit applicants receiv- 
ing a grade of fifty percent or more 
on the written examinations were 
then listed according to relative 
standing, and appointments were 
made from this list. 

Despite the considerable number 
of Volunteer officers thus granted 
Regular commissions, West Point 
officers tended to make up the 
larger part of the officer corps for 
many years to come. 

Following the 1866 Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the Army reached a peak 
strength of 2,853 officers and 53,962 
enlisted men in August 1867. After 
reducing its strength by 1871 to 
2,105 officers and 26,848 enlisted 
men, the Army varied but little, 
both in officers and enlisted men 
until just before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

As a consequence of the reduced 
officer strength, most of the new 
appointments were absorbed by 
graduates of the Military Academy, 
with the few appointed from civil 
life selected with great care, fol- 
lowing exacting examinations and 
qualification criteria which were 
continually revised upward to set 
higher and higher standards. 


THE Spanish-American War 
proved the worth of the doctrine of 
careful selection, rigid examination, 
and careful schooling effected by 
the Army in the post-Civil War 
period. Regular officers numbered 
somewhat less than one-fifth of the 
total number of commissioned off- 
cers mustered for the war, but 


again they were to occupy posi- 
tions of key leadership, and together 
with their fellow soldiers in the 
Volunteer forces, they led the Army 
to a speedy victory. 

Regular officer procurement had 
become fairly standardized by the 
time of the Spanish-American War 
—first, from among graduates of the 
United States Military Academy; 
second, from the ranks; and third, 
from civil life. These means were 
utilized to procure additional Reg- 
ular officers for the Federal Army 
when, shortly after the outbreak of 
war in 1898, Congress increased the 
Army's authorized strength. Off- 
cers for the Volunteer forces mean- 
while were obtained largely by tra- 
ditional means. 

After the successful resolution of 
the conflict, the usual reorganiza- 
tion of the Army took place, with 
strength levels once more cut dras- 
tically. This time, however, two 
factors combined to prevent the 
Army from becoming completely 
emaciated, as had occurred in the 
aftermath of former wars. One fac- 
tor was the long period of military 
occupation required to quell the 
Philippine insurrectionists; the other 
revolved around the dynamic per- 
sonality, keen intelligence, and per- 
suasive abilities of the then Secre- 
tary of War, Elihu Root. 


ROOT is best remembered for 
his persistent and skillful efforts in 
securing legislative authority for 
the creation of the modern general 
staff and for the establishment of 
the Army War College. Not so well 
known are his equally important 
contributions in many other areas 
which improved the overall effec- 
tiveness of the Army. Not only was 
he instrumental in again securing 
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Congressional approval to increase 
the strength of the Army to realis- 
tic levels more in line with the mis- 
sions assigned to it, but he took an 
active interest in the manner in 
which the increases were to be 
made, notably in the officer corps. 

The methods employed to select 
officers for the augmentation which 
followed, as in the period after the 
Civil War, consisted of a rigid phys- 
ical and mental examination. But 
here a new principle—emphasizing 
demonstrated ability in war time— 
was injected. Because the mental 
examinations had __ progressively 
stiffened to the point where only 
those could pass who had studied 
recently and painstakingly at col- 
lege, Volunteer officers and enlisted 
men who had performed well dur- 
ing the war were at a distinct dis- 
advantage. In order to enable those 
with potential to qualify, it was di- 
rected that in the case of enlisted 
men, a different examination, deal- 
ing mainly with applied military 
skills, be administered. 

Volunteer officers were aided by 
the Secretary’s directive that the ex- 
amining boards would forward to 
Washington the results of their ex- 
aminations, where they would be 
considered together with the appli- 
cant’s military records in reaching 
a final determination. This was in 
contrast to the former practice of 
having approval largely determined 
by various boards in the field. 

Great strides were made both in 
Regular and Reserve officer pro- 
curement during the early part of 
the Twentieth Century. Although 
many of the new policies that were 
adopted were at first barely no- 
ticed, they eventually were to go 
far in making possible American 
victories in two World Wars. 


THE GOVERNMENT had taken 
official and legislative cognizance 
of the importance and value of mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges 
as early as 1862, when the Morrill 
Act was passed. This legislation 
provided for the granting of public 
lands to the several States. Proceeds 
from the sale of these lands were 
to be used to establish college-level 
schools teaching agriculture and 
mechanical arts, and including mili- 
tary tactics. 

But it was not until 1909 that the 
value of what was later to become 
known as the ROTC, was recog- 
nized as a Regular officer procure- 
ment source to the extent that di- 
rect appointment in the Regular 
Army from among honor graduates 
was authorized—and then, only ten 
each year. How well this program 
eventually worked out was demon- 
strated by the excellent officers— 
both Regular and Reserve—who 
were turned out in ever increasing 
numbers, especially after World 
War I, and is indicated by the fact 
that it is now the largest single 
source for Regular officer procure- 
ment. This is a far cry from the 
early days when ROTC graduates 
were considered mainly as poten- 
tial leaders for the Volunteers. 

But of more immediate impor- 
tance—the ROTC did not really hit 
its stride as a source for officers 
until the period between the two 
World Wars—the opening of mili- 
tary training camps aimed primarily 
at providing a pool of Reserve offi- 
cers eventually proved to be a fer- 
tile source for Regulars. This step 
was taken just prior to World War I. 


AMID THE rumblings of possi- 
ble military action in Europe, the 
newspapers and magazines of this 
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country were publishing feature 
stories and articles, illustrated by 
impressive pictures of huge, well- 
equipped European armies and cit- 
ing their strength in millions. This 
brought into sharp focus the fact 
that the United States Army con- 
sisted of well under a hundred thou- 
sand officers and enlisted men. 

Major General Leonard Wood, 
Army Chief of Staff, was much con- 
cerned by the lack of trained reserve 
officers that would be needed in the 
event the United States was drawn 
into the conflict. As one measure to 
alleviate this shortcoming, he wrote 
to the presidents of colleges and 
universities throughout the coun- 
try setting forth a plan to hold “ex- 
perimental military camps of in- 
struction for students of educational 
institutions during the . . . summer 
vacation period.” 

The idea met with instantaneous 
approval by the educators and re- 
sulted in 220 young men from 90 
institutions attending the first camps 
held in 1913. Thereafter a steadily 
increasing number participated. 

A parallel training program came 
into being when, in May 1915, a 
group of patriotic young business 
and professional men formed a 
“Committee of 100” to promote mili- 
tary preparedness. A plan was soon 
drawn up for a training camp simi- 
lar to the successful students’ train- 
ing camps, but which could be at- 
tended by men beyond the maxi- 
mum age limit of twenty-seven. 
With the War Department's bless- 
ing and full cooperation, a camp was 
opened in the summer of 1915 at 
Plattsburg Barracks, a famous old 
Army post in northern New York. 

Twelve hundred men from all 
parts of the United States were en- 
rolled, and a carefully chosen group 


of Regular Army officers was de- 
tailed as instructors. The camp was 
extremely successful. Given wide 
and favorable publicity, this train- 
ing activity was labelled “The Platts- 
burg Plan” and given further en- 
couragement. 

A side benefit was the subsequent 
formation of the Military Trainin 
Camps Association of the United 
States, which within a short time be- 
came a highly effective instrument 
in promoting military preparedness, 
and later rendered valuable service 
in connection with the officers’ 
training camps (forerunners of the 
Officer Candidate Schools of World 
War II) which were held in 1917 
and 1918. 


THE training camps concept of 
officer procurement represented a 
significant departure from long- 
established military tradition. Since 
the founding of the Nation, the 
philosophy of defense had rested on 
supplementing the Regular Army 
with citizen-soldiers. Raised _pri- 
marily as volunteers formed into 
units and officered by the State au- 
thorities, they were turned over en 
masse to the Federal Government 
for employment. In most cases the 
officers of such volunteer units were 
elected by the men they had per- 
suaded to enlist. In organizing the 
training camps to provide Reserve 
officers, however, this concept was 
changed. Now their potential assign- 
ment was with Federal rather than 
with State Volunteer units. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 
further strengthened the idea of 
Federal Volunteers, and was hailed 
by Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
then Chief of Staff, as “the first 
comprehensive legislation for na- 
tional defense.” Salient features in- 
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cluded—(1) an increase in the 
strength of the Regular Army; (2) 
establishment of an Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (the first official 
designation, as such, of students un- 
dergoing Army-sponsored military 
training in colleges and _ universi- 
ties); and (3) federalization of the 
National Guard. 

The Act more than doubled the 
authorized strength of the Regular 
Army officer corps—from 5,045 to 
10,726. This increase was to have 
been accomplished over a period of 
five years but with the coming of 
war, an emergency proviso was uti- 
lized permitting the President to ac- 
celerate this procurement program. 

Another important aspect of this 
legislation authorized the appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of Na- 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve 
Corps personnel. Instructions sub- 
sequently were issued extending 
this authority to include students 
participating in the training camps. 

As war fever mounted during the 
summer and autumn of 1916, the 
newly adopted officer training meth- 
ods helped greatly in improving the 
military posture of the country. 
From May to October of that same 
year 12,200 men attended training 
camps for average periods of five 
weeks. Several thousand of these 
were commissioned in the newly 
created Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and, to augment the Regular officer 
corps, some two thousand second 
lieutenants were appointed and or- 
dered to Fort Leavenworth for a 
three-month indoctrination course. 


WAR finally came on 6 April 
1917. Much military legislation of 
import was rapidly passed, most im- 
portant of which was the Selective 


Service Act. Although the draft had 
been resorted to by both the Union 
and Confederate governments dur- 
ing the Civil War, both laws were 
faulty and unpopular. The Act of 
1917, on the other hand, was con- 
sidered eminently fair. While it did 
provide for certain exemptions, it 
avoided the pernicious feature of 
the Civil War Act by not allowing 
the employment of substitutes for 
those who were drafted. 

A clear-cut departure from tradi- 
tional wartime legislation was the 
absence of provisions for the Presi- 
dent to call up Volunteer forces to 
be raised, organized, and officered 
by the various States. The Army to 
be raised under Selective Service 
would be in every sense a National 
Army. The official designation “The 
United States Army” was subse- 
quently adopted and employed un- 
til August 1918 to include all of the 
land forces—Regular Army, Na- 
tional Army, and National Guard 
in Federal Service. 

Plans finally adopted for officer- 
ing the National Army marked an- 
other sharp break with tradition. 
There was to be no electing of offi- 
cers by subordinates, nor any polit- 
ical appointments. Every man com- 
missioned for the line was appointed 
only after he had demonstrated his 
ability to absorb an intensive train- 
ing course and was capable of per- 
forming the duties appropriate to 
his grade. 

Training activities at the various 
camps had been accelerated fol- 
lowing the declaration of war, and 
the camps themselves were now for- 
mally recognized as a_ primary 
source for officer procurement. 
Thousands of graduates were com- 
missioned to fill the expanding 
Army's multiplying needs. By mid- 
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August 1917 a total of 27,341 ob- 
tained commissions in th!s manner; 
of these 2,287—or almost ten percent 
—were appointed in the Regular 
Army. And although at about this 
time further appointments in the 
Regular Army were discontinued 
for the duration, two lists were 
drawn up of those who were to 
receive preferential consideration 
when appointments were resumed. 

At the time of the Armistice, 
200,000 officers were on duty in the 
various components of the Army. 
Approximately 150,000 had been 
commissioned from officers’ training 
camps held in the United States, in 
France, and in our island posses- 
sions. Several thousand of these now 
indicated a desire to make the Regu- 
lar Army their career. 


EARLY in December 1918 these 
officers were authorized to apply for 
permanent appointment. Instruc- 
tions provided that applicants be 
given a preliminary examination 
and be rated by boards of officers, 
and that the results be forwarded to 
the War Department for file. It did 
not take long for applications to pass 
the 25,000 mark. 

Appointment procedures eventu- 
ally implemented in 1920 rep- 
resented a departure from past pol- 
icies, in that a two-part examination 
was instituted. 

First, the candidate’s records 
were examined by a board of offi- 
cers in Washington, and the results 
were submitted to the Chief of the 
Branch in which the candidate 
sought appointment. Another board 
was convened by the branch Chief 
to screen these records before pass- 


ing them on to still another board of 
general officers for final selection. 

The second part of the examina- 
tion consisted of the candidate’s 
personal appearance before a board 
designed to examine his profes- 
sional, educational, physical, and 
moral qualifications. Because of 
variation in rank, age, and other fac- 
tors, a departure was permitted from 
the traditionally strict academic 
tests previously administered on a 
uniform basis. The board was al- 
lowed considerable latitude in de- 
termining the scope of examination 
in each particular case. 


THE POSTWAR reorganization 
of the Army was accomplished by 
an Act of Congress approved 4 June 
1920. This statute modified a few 
War Department policies of long 
standing and enunciated some en- 
tirely new ones relative to officer 
procurement. For the first time 
since the Civil War, officers were to 
be originally appointed in grades up 
to and including colonel. Maximum 
strength of the Regular Army Off- 
cer Corps was fixed at 17,726, thus 
creating vacancies for nearly six 
thousand officers other than the 
West Point class to be graduated in 
July of that year. 

Following examinations held in 
August and October 1920, the first 
modern augmentation of the Regu- 
lar Army Officer Corps took place. 
Under this program the Regular 
Army acquired 4 colonels; 18 lieu- 
tenant colonels; 358 majors; 1,497 
captains; 1,948 first lieutenants; and, 
1,391 second lieutenants. 

A new era in officer procurement 


had been launched. 


Part II will describe Regular and temporary officer procurement between 
the World Wars; the augmentation following World War II; and current 
procedures for obtaining Regular Army officers. 

















Line THE halfway point vir- 
tually reached in Olympic 
trials scheduled through 25 Oc- 
tober, six Army athletes already 
have won berths on four U. S. teams 
which will represent the United 
States in the Summer Olympic 
Games at Melbourne, Australia, 
next November. 

Army athletes are prominently 
represented in the Olympic track 
and field trials at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 29-30 June. More than 
ninety applications for participa- 
tion in these trials were received 
from Army members, sixty-nine of 
which were approved for training. 

Eleven Olympic trials remain on 
the calendar, including the Modern 
Pentathlon, shooting, and boxing 
events. Army representation in the 
latter two events will most likely 
come from applicants advancing 
through echelons of competition in 
the Army sports program to All- 


Army Athletes Compete 
In Trials For Olympic Games 





Army Championships. But individ- 
ual applications will be seriously 
considered. 

U. S. Army athletes still have 
time to apply for tryouts in Olympic 
trials to determine United States 
representation at the Olympic 
Games in yachting, swimming, 
water polo, canoeing, weight lift- 
ing, Modern Pentathlon, and cycl- 
ing. Interested persons should ask 
their local sports officers for instruc- 
tions on how to make application 
for the tryouts. Full details are 
spelled out in Army Regulations 
28-50, 30 November 1954, and in 
Department of the Army Circular 
28-12, 7 June 1955. 

One-fourth of the United States 
team members at the Winter Olym- 
pic Games in Italy last season came 
from the Army. Department of the 
Army officials are hopeful that the 
figure will be as high, if not higher, 


in the summer events. 


Besides fencing, members of Modern Pentathlon Squad also compete 
in riding, swimming, shooting and running. 
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. ones ITS formal opening 
November 1954 at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, the Command Manage- 
ment School—often called the 
Army’s “Little Harvard” School of 
Business Administration—is rap- 
idly becoming to the nontactical 
field of Army management what 
the larger and older infantry, artil- 
lery, armor and aviation institu- 
tions are in the tactical field. 

Although small—handling only 
50 students for a three-week course 
and certainly still very young, 
the School’s influence is consider- 
able. In steady stream, its grad- 
uates are returning to their posts 
where they apply the latest man- 
agement techniques and _ dissemi- 
nate to subordinates an apprecia- 
tion of improved management 
methods. 

Following completion of its first 
year of operation, the School began 
work on research projects, alumni 
programs and similar long- range 








COLONEL FRANK KOWALSKI, JR., 
Infantry, is Commandant, Command 


Management School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 





No pat solutions or formal ‘answers ¢ are given 
as the Command Management School seeks to 






plans which will prove increasingly 
valuable in the coming years. 
Unlike older tactical schools, the 
Command Management School 
does not seek to provide increased 
knowledge of technical details, or 
to propound answers to problems 


of doctrine. Rather, emphasis is 
placed upon the ever-shifting, ever- 
changing area of problem solving 
at top-management levels. At all 
times, the primary reason for the 
Army's existence—to be trained and 
ready for combat—is kept in sharp 
focus. The School seeks to insure 
that all management efforts are 
aimed at the main targe 
tle readiness of the combat arms 
and their supporting technical and 
administrative services. 

Such an emphasis on combat 
readiness highlights, rather than 
detracts from, the importance of 
continually better management. 
Better use of the tax dollar, elimi- 
nation of wasteful practices, more 
efficient use of manpower by ap- 
plication of the latest Army man- 
agement tools—all serve to increase 
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Colonel Frank Kowalski, Jr. 


the combat capabilities and effec- 
tiveness of the entire Army. 

For the Army to adopt improved 
management tools is not the entire 
answer, however, for tools are only 
as good as the men who use them 
—they are, of and in themselves, 
merely of potential value. They 
must be properly utilized by skilled 
and talented men. It is the func- 
tion of the Command Management 
School to improve the skills of 
selected Army officers and civilians 
with the overall view of improving 
nontactical management processes 
throughout the Army. 


BECAUSE it does not seek to 
provide answers to the same type 
of problems as the tactical schools, 
there are no “school solutions,” no 
formal answers to any of the prob- 
lems of management. The only 
answers to the situations presented 
are those at which the students 
themselves arrive. 

Each student is urged to develop 
his own thinking, his own opinions. 
The thinking and opinions of fel- 


low students also play their part, 
for the learning process necessarily 
requires the shared experiences of 
the entire class. 

The small classes—numbering 
about fifty students—are billetted 
together in the same building with 
the classrooms and an excellent 
library. Each class is organized 
into discussion groups, with a com- 
fortable lounge at the disposal of 
each group. Here discussions are 
conducted on a more personal and 
informal basis, with afternoons and 
evenings largely spent in discuss- 
ing past problems and those sched- 
uled for the next day. 

It is not at all uncommon for the 
discussions to go on during coffee 
breaks, during meal periods, and 
then far into the night. Thus the 
learning process actually goes on 
around the clock. 





INSTRUCTION is accomplished 
by four distinct methods—lectures, 
discussion groups, visiting speak- 
ers, and class seminars. Most in- 
struction is effected through the 











case method. A series of cases, 
taken from actual situations at 
«Army installations, is discussed 
thoroughly. Each highlights one 
or more practical problems in the 
field of Command Management. 
The faculty serve as discussion 
leaders and stimulators—they never 
express the School’s “official” think- 
ing. Utilization and value of all 
management tools, especially the 
new ones in such fields as Plan- 
ning and Programming, Manpower 
Management, Financial Manage- 
ment, are stressed. 

Probably no other method of in- 
struction is so demanding on its 
participants. No ready-made gen- 
eral themes are presented. There 
are no answers to memorize. Each 
case presents every student with an 
opportunity to think for himself, to 
project himself into the situation 
and to think responsibly with re- 
gard to the particular situation and 
circumstances. 

In the last several months, the 
School also has experimented with 
the “Incident Method” of case pres- 
entation that has been developed 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Under this method, the 
students are given only a_ very 
brief synopisis of a happening— 
perhaps six to ten lines. Then the 















Formal classroom 
work at Com. 
mand Manage. 
ment School is... 


class attempts to construct the case 
by asking the discussion leader 
factual questions. 

After sufficient data has been ob- 
tained, the class divides into small 
groups, and each determines the 
basic problem and the action re- 
quired for a proper solution. The 
various groups then discuss the 
determinations of each group. Stu- 
dent reaction to this method has 
been enthusiastic. 

Lectures also serve an important 
function. Speakers are brought in 
from industry, government and ed- 
ucational fields. They bring to the 
classes the latest thinking, innova- 
tions and techniques in manage- 
ment that their particular company 
or institution has adopted. 

The class seminar also is em- 
ployed, although it is the least used 
of the various instruction tech- 
niques. In the seminar a free dis- 
cussion of any subject related to 
the topic is developed. Special 
techniques and abstractions are 
stressed in seminar sessions. 


THE SCHOOL’S curriculum is 
divided into four main fields—Gen- 
eral Management, Planning and 
Programming, Financial Manage- 
ment, and Manpower Management. 
Each segment is directed toward 
































... supplemented 
by informal after- 
hours discussions 
in the lounge. 


improving the decision-making abil- 
ity of the commander. 

General Management includes 
such areas as Organization, the De- 
velopment of Subordinate Execu- 
tives, Problems of Staff and Line, 
Congressional Relations, and De- 
velopment of a Management Team. 


Planning and Programming in- 
cludes the Management Cycle and 
the Army Program System, em- 
phasizing the problems faced at 
each successive level. 


Financial Management covers 
problems and discussions on such 
subjects as Working Capital Funds, 
Consumer Funding, Financial In- 
ventory Accounting, Internal Audit. 


Manpower Management deals 
with Manpower Resources, Man- 
power Policies and Controls at suc- 
cessive command levels, and Or- 
ganization for Manpower Controls. 

In most instances the specific 
problem areas to be discussed 
within these general fields are de- 
cided by the class itself. Above 
all, the School tries to keep discus- 
sions on practical levels, on subjects 
of immediate value to the students. 


ALTHOUGH the School has 
been in existence only since No- 


vember 1954, planning for it had 





begun two years earlier. Early in 
1952 Mr. Karl Bendetsen, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for 
General Management, pointed out 
that the Commander, not the 
Comptroller, is the actual manager 
of the Army. He also stated that 
management instruction for com- 
manders was needed in the Army 
School System. 

In 1953 a civilian firm of manage- 
ment-consultants, Harbridge House, 
Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
advanced a solution that was the 
result of considerable research. 
They suggested that a school be 
established to offer a three-week 
course in management patterned 
after the Advanced Management 
Program of the Harvard Business 
School, and several other similar 
executive development programs. 

As a consequence, and with the 
support of then Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens, the Com- 
mand Management School became 
a part of the Army School System. 
Its mission is defined as assisting 
senior military officers and civilians 
to discharge their management re- 
sponsibilities in a more routine and 
efficient manner by the suggested 
improvement of their present man- 
agement skills, and the acquiring 
of a variety of new ones. 
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When the School was first es- 
tablished, Harbridge House was 
placed under contract to furnish 
the initial cases. Now the faculty, 
former students and guest writers 
are able to furnish appropriate 
cases. 

During the summer academic 
break, cases are revised, new ones 
written, and members of the staft 
and faculty make field trips to vari- 
ous installations to evaluate first- 
hand the effect of the course of 
instruction. Members of the faculty 
also attend seminars and confer- 
ences at civilian educational insti- 
tutions and management associa- 
tions. These are frequently a source 
of speakers for the School. 


OFFICERS selected to attend 
the School must be members of 
the Regular Army or a reserve com- 
ponent on active duty. They must 
be in the grade of lieutenant colonel 
or higher, with a minimum of ten 
years service. A small number of 
civilian Army employees in grade 
GS-13 or higher also are selected, 
and officers of the other Armed 
Forces also are eligible. 

Selected students must occupy 
a position of top management re- 
sponsibility or be slated for such 
an assignment. Typical of such 
responsible assignments are instal- 
lation commanders, deputy com- 
manders, chief of a staff section, 
Department of the Army staff divi- 
sion chief or assistant division chief, 
chief of a staff of a major command, 
or chief of a technical service staff 
section. Civilians are selected on 
an individual basis. 


Each class contains students from 
the installation level, the Army or 
Technical Service level and the 
Department of the Army level so 
that all sides of Army affairs are 
well represented. In_ this way a 
better rounded picture of com- 
mand management problems—their 
effects on troops as well as the 
effects of troop actions on manage- 
ment—may be obtained. 


AS THE School moves into its 
second year of operation, the 
alumni program is gaining impetus. 
Some of the objectives are to sup- 
ply former students with new ma- 
terials and copies of important 
speeches made at the School. The 
alumni program can serve former 
participants as a continuing cor- 
respondence course in manage- 
ment techniques. 

In an address to students, staff 
and faculty at the School, Secretary 
of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
pointed out: “The necessity for 
good management in the Army 
cannot be overemphasized. Any 
waste or inefficiency in the employ- 
ment of money, materiel or man- 
power is directly reflected in re- 
duced combat power—and combat 
power is the root and branch of 
the Army’s ability to carry out its 
historic responsibilities for national 
security. To have the strength 
needed for the long pull—strength 
to see us through any future emer- 
gency—we must make the best 
possible use of every resource en- 
trusted to us.” 

All effort at the Command Man- 
agement School is dedicated to the 
accomplishment of that objective. 














Lieutenant Colonel 


INCE DENTISTRY became an 

organized profession about a 
century ago, it has attempted to 
maintain oral health by repair, re- 
moval or replacement of defective 
teeth. But with the inroads of oral 
diseases, such as dental decay, this 
approach proved insufficient to 
maintain oral health, much less im- 
prove it, as evidenced by the fact 
that since World War II the de- 
mand for dental care has steadily 
increased. Today there is a need 
for more dentists—both for civilian 
practice and the Armed Forces— 
than can be trained. 

Research into cause and preven- 
tion of oral disease, long a function 
of the Army Dental Corps, is vitally 
important to the general health and 
well-being of the Army. Many 
contributions have been made by 
Dental Corps personnel and several 
important fields are being investi- 
gated today as part of a widespread 
program of research. But still more 
needs to be accomplished. 

Just as in civilian practice of 
dentistry, most of the duties of 
Dental Corps personnel are of ne- 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE 
W. BURNETT, Dental Corps, is Chief, 
Department of Dental Research, Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, D. C. 





Through its program of oral health through research 
the Army Dental Corps seeks to provide 
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cessity concerned directly or in- 
directly with the correction and 
prevention of the two most com- 
mon oral diseases—decay (dental 
caries ) which is destruction of hard 
portions of the tooth, and periodon- 
tal disease, which is a disturbance 
and destruction of bone and soft 
tissue that support the teeth. 





IN AN effort to solve some of 
the long-range problems, the Army 
Dental Corps is meeting the chal- 
lenge through research into better 
methods of repair and replacement 
of teeth, the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer, and the causes and 
prevention of oral disease. 

Such research is conducted under 
supervision of the Research and 
Development Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department 
of the Army. The Division receives 
advice from the Dental Research 
Advisory Committee, comprising 
both Army and civilian authorities; 
and also from the Committee on 
Dentistry of the National Research 
Council, consisting of eminent civil- 
ian authorities in dentistry and 
other sciences. 

At present, within the facilities of 
the Army, work is being carried on 
at Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter, the National Bureau of Stand- 
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Research in methods of oral hygiene at Walter Reed Army Institute of 





Research leads to better dental care for the Army. 


ards, the Engineering Development 
Laboratory, Fort Totten, N. Y., 
and at various Army hospitals. Re- 
search also is being conducted into 
the cause and prevention of oral 
diseases at the Dental Division of 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research. 

These studies include, among 
others, the influence of tooth com- 
position on dental decay, bacteria 
that cause decay, better methods 
for prevention of decay, effect of 
irradiation on oral tissues, systemic 
factors affecting periodontal dis- 
ease, and use of ultrasonic devices 
to prepare teeth for filling. 


RESEARCH also is conducted in 
the clinical phases of dental prac- 
tice at Walter Reed Army Hospital. 
In cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards, improved fill- 
ing materials are being developed, 


tested, and specifications estab- 
lished for their manufacture. 

Not only are research activities 
maintained in these and _ other 
fields, but work is continually being 
done to improve equipment for 
Army dentists. Several develop- 
ments in this field have come from 
the Engineering Development Lab- 
oratory. Clinical research prob- 
lems also have been investigated 
at Brooke, Letterman and Madigan 
Army Hospitals. 

Outside the Army itself, an ex- 
tensive research program is main- 
tained by contract with a score of 
universities and other civilian in- 
stitutions. This broad, many-sided 
program can be divided into four 
main categories—cause and control 
of oral disease; cancer; dental ma- 
terials; and clinical practice. 

Many of the results of the pro- 
gram are now being applied to pro- 
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vide better oral treatment of the 
soldier at less cost. Still other 
findings will eventually contribute 
to the improvement of oral health. 


STUDIES being conducted at 
the University of California and at 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research indicate that use of fluo- 
rine can be useful in partially pre- 
venting dental decay in adults. It 
has long been known that adminis- 
tration of appropriate amounts of 
fluorines in drinking water—or di- 
rectly to the cleansed surfaces of 
teeth—has been successful in par- 
tially preventing dental decay in 
children, but less has been known 
of such treatment in adults. 

Along the same line, other ele- 
ments may also make teeth less 
susceptible to decay. Studies now 
are being made to determine which 
of these “trace” elements, other than 
fluorine, are present in the hard 
tissues of the tooth. Such studies 
may reveal whether variations in 
some of these elements will make 
teeth resistant to decay. 


An important phase of the re- 
search program is concerned with 
the effect of various types of ir- 
radiation on the mouth. Various 
aspects of this problem are being 
studied at the Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, including the 
effects of varying amounts and 
methods of application of X-ray 
irradiation. 

In the dental materials research 
program conducted in cooperation 
with the Armed Forces and the 
American Dental Association at the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
there have been significant devel- 
opments in standardization of fill- 
ing material for teeth, and in fabri- 
cation of dental appliances for 
replacement of teeth. 

Better standardized filling mate- 
rials now are available to the Army 
dentist, resulting in improved treat- 
ment at lower costs. At the same 
time, efforts are being made to 
develop light, nonprecious metals 
as substitutes for gold in castings. 

Attempts also are being made at 
the University of Rochester and the 


This compact, high-speed air turbine dental drill permits more comfort- 
able and rapid preparation of teeth for filling. 
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Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
to develop a filling material that 
will react with and adhere to the 
tooth. Existing material requires 
cementing, or cutting and prepar- 
ing the teeth in special ways, to 
hold it in place. Obviously a mate- 
rial that could not be easily dis- 
lodged would greatly facilitate res- 
toration of decayed teeth. 


IMPROVED methods have been 
developed for cutting and prepar- 
ing decayed teeth for fillings. One 
of these employs a high speed 
rotary cutting instrument which in- 
creases the comfort of the patient 
—and also the number of patients 
that can be treated in a given time 
by the dental officer. 

This has been accomplished by 
increasing the speed of present 
dental motors, and also by devel- 
opment of a new high speed tur- 
bine drill or handpiece. The small 
turbine is self-contained and can 
be driven at very high speeds by 
compressed air or water, thus fa- 
cilitating field work where electric 





power might be difficult to obtain 
in proper voltage. 

To extend the range of mobile 
dental facilities in the field, work 
is underway to develop equipment 
which is light and easily transport- 
able by air, yet is adequate for 
most types of dental treatment. 
One feature of such equipment is 
a new dental drill with a small, 
high-speed, self-contained _electri- 
cally driven handpiece. It can use 
different types of electrical current, 
including that of a jeep battery. 

In a variety of ways, the Army 
Dental Corps, in cooperation with 
civilian scientific organizations, is 
continually attempting to improve 
the general health of the Army 
through a program of research 
devoted specifically to improved 
treatment of dental ailments and 
prevention of deterioration and 
decay. But much more remains to 
be done. The maintenance and 
improvement of the oral health of 
the Army is a continuing challenge 
to the resources and skills of its 
Dental Corps. 





ENTITLED “United States Army Dental Service in World War II,” the second in 
a series of volumes describing Army Medical Department activities during World 
War II has been published under direction of The Surgeon General of the Army. 
The book, written by Colonel George F. Jeffcott, Assistant Chief of the Dental 
Division in the Office of The Army Surgeon General, may be purchased for $3.25 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





FLUORIDATION of drinking water at Army installations lacking the natural 
fluorine necessary for oral health has been approved by The Surgeon General of the 
Army. Present plans call for fluorides to be added to drinking water at twenty-one 
posts in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. : 
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CONARC Board No. 2 at work— 


TESTING VEHICLES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Colonel John C. Welborn 


OARD Number 2, Continental 
Army Command, is one of six 
permanent CONARC boards organ- 
ized specifically to assist in the de- 
velopment and test of equipment 
from the user standpoint. (See 
“CONARC’s Role in Development 
and Test,” May 1956 Dicesr. ) 
Principal missions of the Board 
are to assist in the preparation of 
Military Characteristics; to furnish 
guidance to the technical develop- 
ing agencies; to conduct service 
tests and make recommendations as 
to the suitability of equipment for 
Army use within the following 
categories— 


COLONEL JOHN C. WELBORN, 
Armor, is President, CONARC Board 
No. 2, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 





Armored vehicles and their 
associated weapons, am- 
munition and fire control; 


Automotive equipment in 
general; 


Engineer equipment; 
Radiation detection instru- 
ments; and 


Maintenance equipment for 
these categories. 


Board No. 2, though an integral 
part of Headquarters, CONARC, is 
located at Fort Knox, Kentucky, the 
home of The Armor School. Be- 
sides providing logistic support, this 
gives the Board access to test areas 
and enables it to keep in close touch 
with organization, doctrine, and re- 
quirements in the field of Armor. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE BOARD 


THE first formally established 
forerunner of the present board was 
the Mechanized Cavalry Board, 
founded in November 1938 at Fort 
Knox, with duties similar to other 
branch boards. When the Armored 


Force was organized at Fort Knox 
in July 1940, its Chief, then Brig. 
Gen: Adna R. Chaffee, was charged 
with the “development of tactical 
and training doctrine for all ar- 


“ae 


This aluminum foot bridge which can be quickly thrown across a stream, 


cerned armored equipment. Sub- 
sequently it was renamed the Ar- 
mored Board. 

As part of a comprehensive re- 
organization of Army Ground 
Forces, all branch boards were dis- 
continued in September 1945, and 
their responsibilities were reas- 
signed to numbered Army Ground 
Forces Boards on a functional basis. 
Army Ground Forces Board No, 2 
was established at Fort Knox, con- 





‘be 


was typical of equipment tested by CONARC Board No. 2. 


mored units, and research and ad- 
visory functions pertaining to de- 
velopment and procurement of all 
special transportation, armament 
and equipment used primarily by 
armored units.” 

An Armored Force Board was es- 
tablished concurrently to assist in 
the development and testing of the 
tactical transportation, equipment, 
and armament used by armored 
units. It thus succeeded the Mech- 
anized Cavalry Board and also as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the 
Infantry Board insofar as they con- 


sisting of an Automotive Section; 
Weapons and Fire Control Section; 
Engineer Section, with an Engineer 
Equipment Branch at Fort Lewis, 
Washington; Maintenance and Sup- 
ply Section; Amphibious Section, 
with a field branch at Fort Ord, 
California; an Animal Equipment 
Section at Fort Riley, Kansas; and 
necessary overhead. 

Transferred to Board No. 2 were 
most of the personnel and pertinent 
projects of the Armored, Cavalry, 
Landing Vehicle, and Tank De- 
stroyer Boards. A Medical Test 
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Section, an Analysis and Research 
Section and a Liaison Control group 
were added in 1946. 

Following dissolution of Army 
Ground Forces on 15 March 1948, 
the Board was redesignated Army 
Field Forces Board No. 2; subse- 
quently, in February 1955, it was re- 
designated Board No. 2, CONARC. 


ORGANIZATION 


BASICALLY, Board No. 2 is or- 
ganized into three test sections—a 


includes 68 officers, 518 enlisted 
men and 143 Civil Service person- 
nel. Among the enlisted personnel 
are many with engineering degrees 
who act as engineering aides to 
project officers. 

Fort Knox facilities available to 
the Board include many miles of 
secondary roads, an area of more 
than 3,500 acres of varied cross- 
country terrain, and extensive firing 
ranges. The Ohio River nearby is 
utilized for amphibious testing. 
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Heavier bridges capable of carrying trucks and armor for rapid stream 
crossing assault operations also were tested by the Board. 


General Test Section, a Combat 
Vehicle Section, and an Engineer 
Section.* It also comprises an ad- 
ministrative echelon; a Secretariat; 
and a Liaison group consisting of 
representatives of the United States 
Marine Corps, the British Army, 
and the Canadian Army. 
Authorized strength of the Board 


* Since responsibility for service testing 
of medical equipment is in the process of 
being transferred to The Surgeon General, 
the former Medical Section is not in- 
cluded in the organization. 


Most of the testing is accom- 
plished at Fort Knox. In addition, 
desert testing is conducted each 
summer at Yuma Test Station, Ari- 
zona, and special tests are con- 
ducted at other sites. 

As an indication of the workload, 
there are at present 89 projects as- 
signed the Board—44 to the Com- 
bat Vehicle Section, 23 to the Gen- 
eral Test Section, and 22 to the 
Engineer Section. To support test 
operations of this scope, the Board 








maintains 14,500 different types of 
spare parts. 


EQUIPMENT TESTING 


AMONG the items of equipment 
tested by Board No. 2 since World 
War II are many currently in use 
by the Army. Some of the items 
that fall in this category are: 


Combat Vehicles. New light and 
medium gun tanks and armored 
infantry carriers—superior to any of 
our older equipment—have been in- 
troduced. All incorporate greatly 
improved power packages,  sus- 
pension systems, and hulls. Tanks 
have more powerful guns and are 
equipped with more accurate tur- 
ret and gun controls. 

The newly developed armored 
infantry vehicle M59 not only car- 
ries a rifle squad with full equip- 
ment across difficult terrain while 
providing all-around armor protec- 
tion against shell fragments and 
small arms fire, but has the added 
capability of traversing inland 
waterways fully loaded without any 
special preparation. 

Tanks which have been devel- 
oped and are now in use include 
the M41A]1 light gun tank mounting 
a 76-mm. gun and the M46, M47 
and M48 series medium gun tanks, 













The M59, versatile amphibious Ar- 
mored Infantry Vehicle, was among 
equipment thoroughly tested. 


all mounting a 90-mm. gun. The 
M48A1, the latest production ver- 
sion of the M48 tank, incorporates 
a number of improvements includ- 
ing an improved fire contro] system. 
Development is also proceeding on 
a newer family of tanks having 
greater mobility and a main arma- 
ment of greater lethality than cur- 
rent standard equipment. 

Of great importance to Armor is 
the development of the Phase IV 
fire control system, now standard 
on the M48A1 medium gun tank. 
Consisting of a range finder, com- 
puter, ballistic drive, and periscope, 
this system makes possible a more 
accurate and rapid delivery of a first 
round than any system previously 
used in any tank. Improvements 
in this system are now under test; 
if successful, these will further in- 
crease accuracy and rapidity of fire. 
Finally, there are new and simpler 
fire control systems planned for test. 


General and Special Purpose 
Vehicles. In recognition of the 
need for a small mobile ambulance 
for use with forward units, the 
M170 Front Line Ambulance was 
developed, tested, and adopted. 
The vehicle is basically the same 
as the standard M38A1 1i-ton truck 
except that the wheel base is 20 
inches longer. This extra length 
permits three litter patients to be 
carried completely within the ve- 
hicle. Alternately, five ambulatory 
patients can be carried when the 
litters are in the stowed position. 

A six-wheeled, 5-ton wrecker 
designated the M62 was developed, 
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Improvements or changes in exist- 
7 


ing vehicles such as the %-ton utility 
truck are thoroughly checked. 


tested, and adopted as a replace- 
ment for various other World War 
II type vehicles ranging from 4 to 
7% tons. The basic vehicle consis's 
of a slightly modified 5-ton, 6x6, 
M40 truck chassis with telescoping 
boom which incorporates a power 
swing. This vehicle has proved to 
be a most versatile workhorse. In 
the tank battalion, it is used uni- 
versally for removal and handling 
of extremely heavy loads such as 
the tank power package (engine 
and transmission ). 

An interesting vehicle, currently 
under test, is the XMI151 k-ton 
truck. This truck has excellent 
cross-country characteristics, re- 
duced weight, and other features 
needed in a replacement for the 
current M388A1. Like other wheeled 
vehicles, the XM151 will be sub- 
jected to 20,000 miles of durability 
operations. 


Engineer Equipment. To meet 
its requirements for division and 
army floating bridges during World 
War II, the Army relied primarily 
on the M1 (and later a widened 
M2) treadway bridge and on the 
25-ton rigid ponton bridge. In gen- 
eral, these bridges were satisfactory, 
but each had features which are 
undesirable in an era of increased 
tonnages and traffic density. 

Near the end of that war, two 
higher capacity floating bridges be- 
came available—the M4 with rigid 
pontons, and the M4A2 with pneu- 
matic floats. The M4 was intended 
to replace the 25-ton ponton bridge, 
while the M4A2 was intended to 


replace the M2 treadway. How- 
ever, their common deck comprised 
numerous pin-connected balk which 
had to be assembled manually 
with consequent high manpower re- 
quirements. To provide for me- 
chanical erection, thereby reducing 
manpower requirements, the Class 
60 floating bridge was developed, 
tested, and adopted. 

The M1938 footbridge, used ex- 
tensively in all World War II thea- 
ters of operation, had several de- 
ficiencies. In currents exceeding 7 
feet per second it proved unsafe for 
use, exhibiting a tendency to tear 
apart and to swamp. To overcome 
these deficiencies, a new aluminum 
type was developed, tested, and 
adopted. 

Extensive use of mines by the 
Germans in World War II led to 
the establishment of a requirement 
for a portable, universal mine de- 
tector, capable of locating all me- 
tallic and nonmetallic antitank and 
antipersonnel mines. The Engineer 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, pro- 
duced several experimental types of 
detectors. After extensive engineer- 
ing tests, a small metals detector 
of the audiofrequency, mutual in- 
duction bridge type was submitted 
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to the Board for service test. 

The test proved conclusively that 
the item was superior in all respects 
to any other known type of portable 
mine detector. It was able to locate 
all metallic antitank and antiper- 
sonnel mines buried to the limit of 
their effectiveness. Accordingly, 
after the correction of some defi- 
ciencies, this detector was adopted 
as Detector Set, AN/PRS-3 “Polly 
Smith.” 


PROVIDING for improved ease 
of maintenance in automotive 
equipment, the Board in 1946 ini- 
tiated an intensive campaign which 
included the setting up of a specific 
ease-of-maintenance-phase in each 
service test of a vehicle. Continued 
efforts by the Board, Ordnance de- 
veloping agencies and manufac- 
turers have paid large dividends. 
The necessity for ease of mainte- 
nance becomes increasingly more 
important as equipment becomes 
more costly and complex. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


THE development cycle of an 
item of equipment—from its incep- 
tion as a requirement to its adoption 
as a standard item—follows a defi- 
nite pattern. For purposes of illus- 
tration, assume that a new tank is 
to be developed. 

Requirements for equipment 
used by the Field Army are evolved 
in Headquarters CONARC and 
subordinate schools—in this case, 
The Armor School (primarily) and 
The Infantry School. The require- 
ment is stated in terms of the 
broad capabilities desired in the 
vehicle, its armament, and fire con- 
trol systems. When approved, the 
requirement eventually is incorpo- 
rated in the Army Equipment De- 


velopment Guide. Although basic 
requirements are not strictly within 
its province, Board No. 2 is normally 
afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment on requirements for equip- 
ment which lie within its area of 
interest. 

Preparation of Military Charac- 
teristics is the next phase, and this 
also is accomplished by Headquar- 
ters CONARC. Military Character- 
istics are based on the approved 
requirement, and outline in greater 
detail the capabilities desired in 
the tank. Throughout, effort is 
made to concentrate on capabilities 
and to avoid restrictive design limi- 
tations except where those limita- 
tions are necessary to achieve, for 
example, the weight and size de- 
sired. The Board normally assists 
in the preparation of these Military 
Characteristics. 

After approval by Headquarters 
CONARCG, the Military Character- 
istics are submitted to the Chief of 
Ordnance for a feasibility study. 
Following this, Headquarters 
CONARC makes such revisions as 
may be necessary and submits the 
final Military Characteristics to the 
Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Department of the Army, for ap- 
proval and processing through the 
Ordnance Technical Committee. 
When this paper has been prepared 
by the committee and approved by 
the Secretary of the Army, it be- 
comes the basis for an official De- 
partment of the Army project. De- 
velopment of the tank is now for- 
mally initiated. 


NEXT stage is the preparation 
of design concepts embodying dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem. 
This is a function of the Ordnance 
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Tank-Automotive Command and 
the manufacturers with whom Ord- 
nance deals. Upon completion of 
the concepts, a conference of users 
and designers is held to select one 
or more concepts for continued de- 
velopment. Board No. 2 normally 
participates with other CONARC 
agencies at this stage. 

The conference may result in a 
decision to eliminate all but one of 
the concepts from further develop- 
ment; then again, it may be found 
desirable to continue development 
of several competitive concepts. 
Funds may be a governing factor 
in this decision. In the case of the 
tanks, it is assumed that two con- 
cepts are retained for further de- 
velopment, and that the remainder 
are discarded. 

Fabrication of mock-ups of the 
hull and turret of the selected tanks 
comes next. A conference of users 
and designers is held to inspect the 
mock-ups and arrive at agreements 
as to the desired changes. .The con- 
ference may result in a decision to 
continue both tanks to the pilot 
model stage with a view to com- 
petitive testing—or, in this par- 
ticular instance, the decision is 
made to eliminate one of the tanks 
and retain the other for continued 
evelopment. 

Several pilot models of the se- 
lected tank are fabricated for use in 
engineering tests by the manufac- 
turer and the Ordnance Corps, and 
for service tests by Board No. 2. 
Extensive engineering tests are now 
undertaken, and modifications 
made as necessary. Partial reports 
of engineering tests are published 
from time to time, with information 
copies going to the Board. Mean- 
while Board representatives visit 
the developing agencies to become 


acquainted with the vehicle. Even- 
tually—as much as several years 
after establishment of the require- 
ment—the Chief of Ordnance de- 
cides that the tank is ready for serv- 
ice test, and so informs CONARC. 

Based upon a directive issued by 
Headquarters CONARC, the Board 
prepares a plan of service test, co- 
ordinates it with interested agencies 
(to include both Armor and In- 
fantry Schools and Office, Chief of 
Ordnance) and submits the coor- 
dinated plan to Headquarters 
CONARC for approval. The ap- 
proved plan becomes the basis for 
the test. 


The service test is principally 
and primarily concerned with the 
tank’s capabilities as a tactical ve- 
hicle. Normally it is accomplished 
within one year, under a variety of 
weather and terrain conditions. 
Several tanks are run concurrently, 
under conditions which might be 
encountered in combat. Through- 
out, Military Characteristics are 
used as a guide. 

Cross country mobility, durability, 
fuel economy, cruising range, ease 
of operation, ease of maintenance, 
and accuracy of fire are among the 
important factors assessed in the 
service test. The men who conduct 
the test and evaluate the vehicle 
are not specialists, but rather repre- 
sentative officers and men of the 
combat arms. 

Upon completion of the service 
test, the Board prepares a report, 
coordinates it with interested agen- 
cies, and submits it to Headquarters 
CONARC. Depending upon the 
test results, the report may recom- 
mend adoption of the tank as tested; 
rejection from further considera- 
tion; or it may call for modification 











and further service tests, followed 
possibly by a troop test. 

Adoption of a tank in a_ pilot 
model stage is a rare occurrence. 
In the example cited, it is assumed 
that the tank is a promising vehicle, 
but that it has major deficiencies 
which require correction and ne- 
cessitate further service testing. 

When modified vehicles are re- 
ceived at the Board they are sub- 
jected to additional tests to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the modifica- 
tions and their effect on the tank’s 
capabilities. Another report is then 
prepared. In the example cited, 
it is assumed that the tank has been 
found satisfactory except for minor 
deficiencies which can be corrected 
in the units scheduled for troop test. 


The troop test is the next phase 
in the cycle. Here the suitability 
of the tank as an item of equipment 
is tested as well as the adequacy of 
the organization, doctrine, training 
and logistic support. 

Headquarters, CONARC selects 
an appropriate unit to conduct the 
test, possibly a battalion at 
Fort Hood, Texas. One or @ 
more companies of the se- 
lected unit are equipped with the 
new tanks. The tanks are then oper- 
ated for an extended period under 
typical field conditions. Board No. 
2 may be called upon to assist in 
preparing the plan for this test, and 
in writing the final report. 

After the tank has proven itself 
to a reasonable degree in temperate 
zone service testing, it is subjected 
to tests under extreme cold at 
CONARC’s Arctic Test Branch at 
Fort Greely, Alaska. The plan of 
test is prepared by Board No. 2 in 
coordination with the Branch and 
other interested agencies. 
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Polly Smith mine detector— 
one of the equipment items thor- 
oughly tested by the Board. 


Assuming that Headquarters 
CONARC has now concluded that 
the tank is suitable for adoption and 
issue, and has so recommended to 
the Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Army, a 
final paper reflecting this recom- 
mendation is now prepared and 
processed by the Ordnance Tech- 
nical Committee. When approved 
by the Department of the Army, it 
becomes the authority for produc- 
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ing the tank and issuing it to troops. 
This completes the formal develop- 
ment cycle. Five years may have 
elapsed since the requirement was 
initiated. 


IN ACTUAL practice, develop- 
ment may not progress as system- 
atically as in the tank example. In 
emergencies, such as the Korean 
War, it may be necessary to con- 
duct engineering tests and service 
tests concurrently; or it may be 
necessary, as a calculated risk, to 
adopt and produce the tank before 
it has completed a full and rigor- 
ous sequence of service and troop 
tests. 

Even under the best of circum- 
stances there can be no assurance 


— Your Date With History 


that equipment issued to troops will 
be free of all deficiencies. One 
reason is that only a small number 
of samples are tested during the de- 
velopment cycle as compared to 
the large numbers issued to troops. 

Moreover, it is impossible to fore- 
see, in any test, all of the situations 
which the end item may encounter 
in service use. Thus troops will 
continue to find “bugs” in any new 
equipment, and product improve- 
ment will continue until obsoles- 
cence. 

However, were it not for the tests 
conducted by the Board and the 
developing agencies, the effective- 
ness of new equipment would 
doubtless be far less than is pres- 
ently realized. 





A CALENDAR OF ARMY ANNIVERSARIES 


1 July 1946....National War College established. 


1950....Army Antiaircraft Command formed. 


2 July 1950....Task Force Smith, approximately half a battalion com- 
bat team, detached from the 21st Infantry Regiment of 
the U. S. 24th Infantry Division and sent to help stem 
the onrush of North Koreans invading South Korea. 


. 5 July 1803....Lewis and Clark Expedition organized by Army. 

10 July 1940....Armored Forces established. 

12 July 1943....Army Pharmacy Corps created. 

21 July 1775....Artillery established in American Army. 

25 July 1891....Smokeless powder first used by War Department, at 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey. 

26 July 1940...Army Field Forces, as General Headquarters, U. S. 
Army, established. 


i 27 July 1775....Army Medical Department established. 
1953....Armistice signed ending hostilities in Korea. 
29 July 1775....Army Chaplain Department established. 
....Army Judge Advocate General's Department founded. 


31 July 1942....Transportation Corps established as separate branch of 
the Army. 
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—Training Topics 








WHAT’S NEW 


IN TRAINING LITERATURE, AIDS AND EXTENSION COURSES 


Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by — 
referring to this section in each issue. 








TRAINING LITERATURE 





While the following new literature will 
be published shortly, units are cautioned 
NOT to requisition copies until receipt of 
automatic initial distribution or the items 
are listed in DA Pamphlet 310-3. 

Barriers and Denial Operations. This 

new manual (FM 31-(_ ) promulgates 
Army doctrine and provides guidance for 
commanders and staffs in the employ- 
ment, integration, and coordination of the 
use of barriers and conduct of denial 
operations in a theater (area) of opera- 
tions. 
: Combat Intelligence, Regiment, Com- 
bat Command and Smaller Units. This 
new manual (FM 30-( )_ provides 
guidance and instruction for commanders, 
staff officers, and other personnel con- 
cerned with the production or utilization 
of combat intelligence in units below di- 
vision level. The influence of combat in- 
telligence on lower echelon operations; 
techniques and procedures employed in 
collecting information; use of combat in- 
telligence in operations; and related func- 
tions and responsibilities are covered. 

The Field Artillery Searchlight Battery. 
This new 6 Series manual—superseding 
TC 29 of 1952 and FM 44-75 (14 March 
1945)—provides under one cover infor- 
mation on the employment of the field 
artillery searchlight and also furnishes 
guidance for developing the searchlight 
sections into an efficient smooth-working 
battery. Part I covers organization, com- 
mand, tactical control, target acquisition, 
illumination planning, as well as the prin- 
ciples and operation of light direction. 
Part II prescribes duties of individuals of 
the sections and battery, section drills, 
safety precautions and destruction and 
decontamination of equipment. 

Light Antiaircraft Artillery (Sky- 
sweeper). This new manual (FM 44-3) 
is a guide for battalion commanders and 
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staff, battery commanders, and gun sec- 
tion leaders of 75-mm. AA Gun Sky- 
sweeper units. Principally concerned with 
organization, gunnery, and fire control, it 
also includes the fundamentals of recon- 
naissance, selection and occupation of 
position, logistics, communications, AAOC 
and AAAIS, and security and protection. 

Revisions. The following revised field 
and technical manuals will be available 
shortly. 


FM 21-15, Care and Use of Indi- 
vidual Clothing and 
Equipment (Revision 
of April 1945 edition). 

FM 24-20, Field Wire Techniques 
(Revision of October 
1948 edition). 

TM 3-215, Military Chemistry and 
Agents (Revision of 
August 1952 edition). 

TM 6-240, Rule, Slide, Military, 
FA, with Case (Re- 
vision of September 
1945 edition). 

TM 10-275, Principles and Utiliza- 
tion of Cold Weather 
Clothing and Sleep- 
ing Equipment (Re- 
vision of October 1944 
edition ). 


TRAINING AIDS 


Training Films recently approved for 
distribution: 

Technique of Machine Gun Fire. Ini- 
tial distribution has been completed of 
Parts IV and VI of a series of training 
films on this subject. Part IV entitled 
“Preparation of Range Cards” contains 
instruction on pertinent information re- 
quired, how it can be obtained, and rep- 
resentative signs and symbols. 

Part VI, “Overhead Fire,” covers fac- 
tors involved in minimum clearance; de- 
termining safety angle; proper emplace- 
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ment and care of gun during firing; and 
control of direction and rate of fire. 

Military Police Town Patrol—Part I— 
Foot Patrols. By means of dramatized in- 
cidents, this film teaches MP personnel 
the basic mission of foot patrols in town, 
and the techniques involved in carrying 
out specific duties, including advising and 
assisting soldiers, preserving order and 
enforcing military regulations. 

NIKE I SAM Battalion, Orientation 
and Synchronization—Part IV—Data 
Transmission Adjustments. Illustrates the 
step-by-step procedures for making data 
transmission adjustments so that both the 
target and missile tracking radars point 
in the same direction and give corre- 
sponding readings. 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 





The following new or revised Army 
Extension Subcourses have been approved 
for publication: 

Combat Command, Armored Marches, 
Subcourse 112 (50-6). Armor School. 
Covers the principles and techniques of 
marching to include computation of time 
and space factors; preparation of march 
graphs and march tables; and prepara- 
tion of march orders. 


AS ANNOUNCED recently by The 
Infantry School, the regimental tank com- 
pany has been given a new mission in 
the defense—to participate as part of the 
maneuvering force in the counterattack. 
Formerly, the primary defensive mission 
of this unit was to provide antitank de- 
fense. Under the new doctrine, both mis- 
sions are considered primary and of equal 
importance. As in the past, tanks will still 
be employed to reinforce the fires of the 
front-line battalions—although this is not 
a primary mission. 


THE terrain and the enemy’s armor 
capability strongly influence the mission 
of the tank company. If the enemy pos- 
sesses an armor capability, and there are 
armor approaches into the battle posi- 
tion, the regimental commander usually 
attaches one or more tank platoons to 
each front-line battalion and the remain- 
ing platoons to the regimental reserve. If 





-—— Tank Company Mission Revised 


Effective Army Writing. Common Sub- 
course 58. The Adjutant General’s School. 
Covers preparatory procedures; writing 
and review of Army writing; mechanics 
of writing; the staff study. 

Management II, Subcourse 31 (40- 
28). The Adjutant General’s School. 
This guide for economical, efficient and 
effective office management includes data 
on office arrangements, personnel require- 
ments, supplies, services, and control of 
office operations. Also covered are work 
simplification, job and performance anal- 
ysis. 

Employment of the Reconnaissance 
Platoon, Subcourse 1. Armor School. 
Combat operations of the reconnaissance 
platoon; organization, command and con- 
trol of the platoon; employment in recon- 
naissance and security missions; tech- 
niques of attack, defense and delay. 

Signal Depot Organization and Oper- 
ations, Subcourse 50-10. Signal School. 
Fundamentals of signal depot organiza- 
tion and operation; depot missions; depot 
locations; excess signal supplies; com- 
modity groups; types of requisitions; re- 
search and development; excess of allow- 
ances, frequency of submission, regu- 
lated items, sources of supply. 





the enemy has little or no armor, or if 
armor approaches into the battle position 
are restricted, a larger portion of the tank 
company may be attached to the reserve 
battalion and greater emphasis placed on 
the counterattack mission. If the terrain 
is suitable, the regimental commander 
may attach additional tanks to the for- 
ward battalions for. use with the combat 
outpost. These tanks usually are attached 
to the regimental reserve upon with- 
drawal of the combat outpost. The com- 
pany headquarters usually is retained 
under regimental control, with the tank- 
company commander acting as antitank 
officer on the regimental special staff. 

When additional tank units are at- 
tached to the Infantry regiment, it usu- 
ally is desirable for tanks from the regi- 
mental tank company to be attached to 
the front-line battalions and for the non- 
organic tanks to be attached to the regi- 
mental reserve. 
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The Pentagon and the Field 


The Department of the Army, it has 
been announced, will assume responsi- 
bility for aviation training required in 
support of Army activities, and such 
training now conducted for the Army by 
the Air Force will be transferred to the 
Army. 

The Air Force will transfer Edward 
Gary Air Force Base, Texas, and Wolters 
Air Force Base, Texas, to the Army. Fa- 
cilities at Gary Air Force Base will be 
used by the Army principally for primary 
fixed wing pilot training by civilian con- 
tractors. Wolters Air Force Base will be 
used by the Army chiefly for primary 
cargo helicopter pilot training by civilian 
contractors. The first class of primary 
helicopter pilot trainees will begin flying 
training under civilian contract at Wol- 
ters AFB in Fiscal Year 1957. 

Assumption of training responsibility 
by the Department of the Army does not 
modify current roles and missions of 
Army aviation nor authorize expansion of 
the Army aviation training program be- 
yond roles and missions recommended by 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the 


Secretary of Defense. 


Five previously temporary posts have 
been designated by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker as permanent United 
States Army installations. The posts re- 
designated as permanent installations are 
Fort (formerly Camp) Chaffee, Arkansas; 
Fort (formerly Camp) Gordon, Georgia; 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina; Fort (for- 
merly Camp) Stewart, Georgia; and Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. 


us 


To provide supervisors and instructors 
for the crews of future military nuclear 
power plants, twelve qualified Army en- 
listed men have been selected as candi- 
dates for a cadre to receive five months 
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of basic instruction in fundamental tech- 
nology at an accredited college. This will 
be followed by a month of introductory 
practical training, after which will come 
two years of assignment to a nuclear 
power cadre. Details of selection, proc- 
essing and assignment are contained in 
Department of the Army Circular 621-18, 


Ni 


For the eleventh time in the past thir- 
teen years, the U. S. Army has been 
awarded the National Safety Councils 
Award of Honor for its world-wide safety 


achievements. 


A new summer garrison uniform ap- 
proved for wear commencing 1 July will 
be issued to new inductees, enlistees, and 
to National Guard and Army Reserve 
six months trainees, as prescribed by 
AR 135-460, beginning on that date. The 
uniform, which replaces two of the five 
conventional. khaki uniforms now pro- 
vided in the initial allowance, consists 
of two short-sleeved cotton shirts, two 
cotton shorts and three pairs of knee- 
length cotton socks. The items will not 
become a mandatory purchase item for 
male personnel until 1 July 1958. 


4 


Those returnable soft-drink bottles that 
the individual may thoughtlessly or care- 
lessly discard are adding up to more than 
$1,000 a day lost to welfare funds of the 
Army and Air Force. Bottle costs, it is 
pointed out by Maj. Gen. H. L. Peckham, 
Chief of Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, represent an operating expense 
to exchanges and therefore reduce funds 
available as dividends. Remedial action 
at local level is recommended to prevent 
such losses which may run as high as 
$400,000 this fiscal year. 
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The current program for appointment 
as Reserve warrant officers, with con- 
current call to active duty of individuals 
ualified in certain critical specialties, is 
outlined in Department of the Army 
Circular 601-17. Critical specialties listed 
are MOS 0820, master or mate; 1066, 
helicopter pilot; 1121, artillery, electronic 
fire control; 1184, guided missile, inte- 
grated fire control; 1185, guided missile, 
material assistant; 4806, fire control 
maintenance and repair; 4819, guided 
missile maintenance and repair; and 
8219, weather officer. 

Commanders will encourage qualified 
enlisted personnel awarded related _pri- 
mary MOS’s or who have graduated from 
courses of related instruction, to apply 
as warrant officer. 


Wy 


The Survey Equipment Museum at 
the Corps of Engineers’ Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, maintains a display of equip- 
ment from virtually every country in the 
world producing such items. The foreign 
instruments have been used for compari- 
son in the development of American 
survey equipment. 


IN CONFORMANCE with the Army’s 
policy of retaining its oldest and most 
distinguished designations in active serv- 
ice, several of the Army’s famed Infantry 
regimental designations will be reassigned 
from units now slated for inactivation. 
Only historic designations will be trans- 
ferred to organizations which will be re- 
tained on active service, but which now 
bear names of lesser historical signifi- 
cance. No change in personnel or equip- 
ment is involved. 

Designations of the 1st and 20th In- 
fantry Regiments presently assigned to 
the 6th Infantry Division (Training) sta- 
tioned at Fort Ord, California, will be 
withdrawn from that division when it is 
inactivated. 

Designation of the Ist Regiment will 
be assigned to the 1802d Special Regi- 
ment stationed at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, New York. 
The 1802d designation will be discon- 
tinued. 





—Regimental Designations Reassigned 


With advent of the swimming season, 
special care is urged in planning ade- 
quate water safety programs at Army 
installations. Department of the Army 
Circular 385-14 points out that.in 1955 
there were 38 military deaths in the con- 
tinental United States caused by drown- 
ing. This was the third largest class of 
accidental deaths. 
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A family of all-electronic, high-speed 
teletypewriter components, utilizing tran- 
sistors and new printing and _ perforat- 
ing techniques, is being developed by 
the Signal Corps to provide equipment 
which will eventually replace present 
electromechanical devices. 


Ww 

Approximately two-thirds of the esti- 
mated 15,900 Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps graduates scheduled to 
enter active duty during Fiscal Year 1957 
will be ordered to two years of active 
duty. Under present plans, the remaining 
one-third will be ordered to six months 
active duty for training in connection 
with the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 





The 33d Infantry Regiment stationed 
at Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, will be 
designated as the 20th Infantry Regiment 
and the 33d designation will revert to 
the inactive list. 

Designations of the 4th and 5th Infantry 
Regiment presently assigned to the 71st 
Infantry Division will be withdrawn from 
that division when it is inactivated in the 
near future. The 4th will be used to des- 
ignate the regiment (now known as the 
74th Infantry Regiment) stationed at 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts. The 74th 
designation will revert to the inactive 
list. A new assignment for the 5th In- 
fantry Regiment designation is still under 
consideration. 

The 29th Infantry Regiment will be 
withdrawn from assignment to the 23d 
Infantry Division when that division is 
inactivated, and will remain stationed at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, as a separate 
Regimental Combat Team. 
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A series of six films telling the story of 
the Army Reserve has been released. 
They are “Man In Two Places,” narrated 
by John Cameron Swayze; “One if By 
Land,” narrated by Walter Cronkite; “Do 
It Yourself Peace,” narrated by John 
Daly; and “Firepower,” “The Whites of 
Their Eyes,” and “A Tale of 2,000 
Cities,” narrated by Edward R. Murrow. 

Suitable for showing to public groups, 
these films are available in both 16-mm, 
(through Military District Headquarters ) 
and 35-mm. (through Army Public In- 
formation Officers). All four narrators 
have donated their services to assist in 
the Army’s effort to publicize the need 
for a strong Army Reserve. 


NEW RULES will lessen the emphasis 
on speed but increase the need for ac- 
curacy when shooters vie for the famed 
“Dogs of War” trophy at the Camp 
Perry National Matches next September. 
The rules were changed after the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice (NBPRP) detected weak spots 
in the 1955 Matches. 

The trophy, which depicts two World 
War I infantrymen advancing under fire, 
was revived last year after a 15-year 
lapse. It is awarded by the NBPRP to 
the team winning the Infantry Trophy 
Match which is fired in the later stages 
of the annual National Matches. The 
U. S. Army Blue team won the trophy 
in 1955. 

Under the 1956 rules, each six-man 
team will receive 384 rounds of service 
ammunition on the 600-yard firing line. 
Shooting on this line will be at eight 
kneeling-type silhouette targets (Army 
F target) which will be exposed for 50 
seconds. The team then moves to the 
500-yard line (changed from the 400- 
yard mark of 1955), then to 300-yards 
and a final stage at 200 yards. 

Scoring will be four points per hit 
at 600 yards, three at 500, two at 300 
and one at 200 yards. There also will be 
a bonus award for fire distribution. Scor- 
ing will be accomplished at the firing 
line as the match progresses rather than 


—— Promoting Army Marksmanship 


Female student nurses who have com- 
pleted two years in recognized schools of 
nursing are now able to finish their formal 
training under Army auspices. Selected 
candidates will be enlisted in the 
Women’s Army Corps, Reserve, called to 
active duty, and allowed to continue 
studies in their own schools. They will 
receive pay and allowances in excess of 
$200 per month. 

Those qualifying will be required to 
accept commissions as Second Lieuten- 
ants in the Army Nurse Corps, Reserve, 
and serve for two years if time spent in 
training is less than 12 months, or three 
years if over 12 but less than 24 months. 








waiting several hours until completion of 
firing as heretofore. Another major change 
consists in allotting all ammunition in 
bulk at the outset, rather than parceling 
out rounds at each of the four stages 
as was done under the old plan. 


WITH THE approval of the Chief of 
Staff, an Army Advanced Marksmaaship 
Unit has been organized at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. The unit’s primary mis- 
sion is to select and train competitors for 
positions on the All-Army Rifle and Pis- 
tol Teams and to select and train Army 
candidates who will compete in try-outs 
held by the National Rifle Association for 
positions on the U.S. Olympic and other 
international rifle and pistol teams. An 
additional mission is to assist in new in- 
struction at The Infantry School, which 
will include courses in advanced rifle 
marksmanship, coaching, and sniping. 


IN KEEPING with the Army’s em- 
phasis on improving after-dark combat 
training for riflemen, The Infantry School 
Weapons Department has prepared a new 
course—“Technique of Rifle Fire at Night 
Without Artificial Illumination.” The 
new instruction is designed to teach stu- 
dents to fire the rifle without the help 
of attachments on their weapons. 
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An appeal for military and technical 
text books to stock the new tri-service 
National Defense College of the Republic 
of Korea has been issued by General 
Chung II Kwon, Republic of Korea Army 
Chief of Staff. Besides books on strictly 
military subjects, works are needed in 
economics, foreign affairs and manage- 
ment subjects. Donations should be 
mailed to the Office of Chief of Staff, 
Republic of Korea Army, Seoul, Korea. 
The donor's name will be inscribed in 
each book received. 


w 


Applied research on two new type air- 
craft—designed to combine the vertical 
take-off and landing abilities of the heli- 
copter with the high speed capabilities 
of the transport airplane—will be con- 
ducted under Army contracts recently 
awarded to California and Maryland firms. 
The projects call for construction and 
evaluation of research aircraft at a much 
reduced scale in size and time, and at 
10 to 20 percent of the cost required for 
developing a complete airplane. 

Differing in some respects from the 
“Convertiplane,” with which the Army is 
currently experimenting, the new research 
aircraft will incorporate a number of 
unique high lift devices which, it is hoped, 
will make for quicker take-offs and shorter 
landings. The new aircraft will be used 
to investigate aerodynamic design prin- 
ciples which will enhance the ability of 


aircraft to operate from extremely short 
landing fields. 

Recipients of the contract awards are 
the Doak Aircraft Company, Inc., Tor- 
rance, California, and the Fairchild Air- 
craft Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Ms 


One of the twenty largest buildings in 
the world, the $15,000,000 ultra-modern 
Department of Defense Military Person- 
nel Records Center in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been placed in operation under the U. S. 
Army Adjutant General. The Center— 
which services and safeguards some 
35,000,000 military and medical records 
of Army, Navy and Air Force veterans— 
employs a staff of 36 military personnel 
and 2,000 civilians. (See “New Reposi- 
tory for Personnel Records,” March 1956 
DicEstT). 


A specially trained force of more than 
3,000 Army troops will move into remote 
reaches of the Arctic this summer to re- 
supply- isolated stations of the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) Line, the north- 
ernmost radar defense project which is 
carried out jointly by Canada and the 
United States. Individuals participating 
have received specialized training in am- 
phibious operations at the Transporta- 
tion Training Command, Fort Eustis, Va. 


Official Notes 





RECEPTION PROCESSING. AR 612- 
10 simplify and standardize the recep- 
tion processing of male personnel enter- 
ing the Army from civilian life. 


RELEASE PROCESSING. AR 635-61 
establish uniform procedures applicable 
to the processing of all Army personnel 
who are eligible for release from active 
duty by transfer or return to reserve 
components, discharge, retirement for 
length of service or for physical disability. 


MATERIEL DISPOSAL. AR 700-13 
govern retention, redistribution and dis- 
posal of Army-owned materiel, encom- 
passing all stocks held within the Army 
depot system world-wide. They do not 
apply to post, camp and station stocks. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DRIVERS. AR 
600-55 provide standard procedures for 
selecting and testing of persons for li- 
censes as drivers of Army vehicles. 
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CIVIL SCHOOLING. AR 350-205 
establishes a civil schooling program for 
Armor, Artillery, and Infantry officers in 
the physical and social sciences under 
policies and procedures established by 
AR 350-200. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS SHIPMENT. 
AR 55-86 promulgate Department of the 
Army policies and procedures governing 
transportation of uncrated household 
goods by commercial freight forwarders 
for Army military personnel in the con- 
tinental United States. 


SAVINGS PROGRAM. AR 608-15 out- 
line policy and procedures for uniform 
conduct in the promotion of a continuous 
educational savings program to military 
and civilian personnel throughout the 
Army Establishment. 


SAVINGS BONDS. AR 35-180 covers 
purchase and issuance of United States 
Savings Bonds, Series E, including such 
details as bond issuing agencies, supplies, 
purchase by allotment, cash purchases, is- 
suance, delivery and safekeeping of 


bonds. 


COURTESY VISITS. AR 632-110 goy- 
ern the paying of official courtesy visits 
both within the Army and inter-Service 
and military-civilian visits. 


ROTC APPOINTMENTS. AR 145- 
100 provide for the appointment of grad- 
uates of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps as commissioned officers of the 
Army Reserve and furnish a guide for 
preparation and processing of applica- 
tions for appointment. 


SALUTES AND HONORS. AR 600-25 
provide general policies and procedures 
for rendition of salutes and honors to 
individuals. 


PROCESSING PROCEDURES. AR 
612-200 provide procedures for process- 
ing, classification, and assignment of re- 
placement stream personnel received for 
basic combat and/or advanced individual 
training in replacement training centers, 
general reserve units and schools. Proce- 
dures also are included covering indi- 
viduals from Army Reserve and National 
Guard units who are ordered to active 
duty for training for six months under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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